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Every ONE has heard of Tiibingen 
and its famous University. The latter 
is, in fact, more identified with the 
spiritual and theological development 
of Germany than any other single insti- 
tution in the Fatherland. It is remark- 
able that it should be so, but such is 
the fact. Since the days of Melancthon, 
Tiibingen has been a noted theological 
school—now renowned for its Evangeli- 
cal and Pietistic doctrine, and now terrible 
for its powerful scientific development 
of Rationalism ; reacting in each case 
with fruitful results upon the whole 
Protestant mind of Germany, and ex- 
tending its influence over many lands. 
Bengel studied in it, and nurtured his 
exalted if somewhat mystical piety in 
its Stift, or Protestant institution for 
theological students; Ferdinand Chris- 
tian Baur was trained in the same 
institution; and the little room in 
which the “ Leben Jesu” of Strauss 
was first composed is pointed out asa 
curiosity to the visitor. The wheel of 
theological speculation has traversed its 
whole circumference there, nor do its 
weary rounds yet seem atanend. What 
is specially known in England as the 
“Tiibingen School” is no longer known 
in the place of its birth, and theological 
study in the University has entered on 
a new career, the full issues of which 
are not yet apparent. 

It is singular in some respects that 
Tiibingen should be thus influential, for 
the place itself is sufficiently unimport- 
ant. It is a small, dull, and, even for 
Germany, superficially stupid provincial 
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town, scarcely within the verge of modern 
civilization, so far as external amenities 
and the ordinary accommodations of tra- 
vellers are concerned. It lies in the 
Suabian highlands, on the break of a 
ridge rising over the Neckar, which has 
grown at this point into a considerable 
stream, impetuous and turbid, but with 
no beauty or romantic picturesqueness. 
It is pleasant to watch its hurrying 
waters, and especially pleasant to see a 
long raft piloted down its banks wild 
with dank grass and tufted brushwood ; 
but there are but few spots where you 
feel inclined to linger and muse—your 
restless thoughts hushed by the quiet 
beauty around you. Honestly, we can- 
not say that we found the Neckar 
interesting or in any degree romantic, 
in the neighbourhood of Tiibingen or 
even of Heidelberg, notwithstanding that 
Uhland has lived and sung upon its 
banks, and that German enthusiasm— 
whose effervescing qualities so easily 
overflow—has much to say in its praise. 
Its rapidity nowhere reaches power ; its 
banks are neither gay nor grand; and 
whatever charms the Neckar valley may 
have are derived in only a secondary 
degree from the stream which gives its 
name to it. 

Is there, indeed, anything upon the 
whole so disappointing to the tourist as 
the sight of great rivers, whose world- 
fame may have been the dream of his 
boyhood? What inexpressible riches 
of association surround the Tiber, and 
yet, with all the wild, sullen, and ve- 
hement majesty of its occasional flow, 
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when it has been swelled by the snows of 
the Sabine Hills, what is it but a muddy, 
tumbling current (vorticibus rapidis et 
multa flavus arena‘) with scarcely a pic- 
turesque outline along its banks? The 
Arno is dull with the same dirty yellow, 
save when the evening sunshine sleeps 
upon it, and the dying light of a sky 
which would glorify the meanest rivulet 
touches its sluggish waters. Who does 
not know that the glories of the Ilissus 
live only in the pages of Plato, and that 
the Cephissus is, for the most part of the 
year, merely an unclean torrent bed ? 
Certainly, no native of Britain need 
travel far in search of beautiful and 
picturesque river scenery. The evening 
sun lights from Richmond Hill a scene 
of as pure, sweet, and imaginative love- 
liness as any Italian or German stream 
presents ; and the swift, bright waters 
of the Tay (brightness is an incom- 
parable attribute of Scottish streams), 
as they sweep past Dunkeld, or mingle 
at Cargill with the more sluggish Isla, 
or dash down the Campsie linn, are girt 
by landscapes of such delightfully varied 
and richly blended picturesqueness as 
is vainly sought for in more famous 
scenes. The Rhine is, no doubt, unex- 
ampled in some aspects of grandeur— 
there is a strong, rejoicing, ample life in 
it, from its brawling youth in the 
Spliigen pass,” and its wild, boisterous 
riot along the wa Mala, to the broad, 
careless, unceasing fulness with which 
it precipitates itself past storied castles 
and wealthy cities ; but, while we yield 
to none in admiration of this great 
river itself, we confess, with most people 
who have long carried a pent-up store 
of enthusiasm in their hearts for it, to 
disappointment with the first or even 
the second view of its scenery, especially 
with the din of so many German ballads 
ringing in our ears. 

Certainly, the Neckar is not fitted to 
gratify any excited enthusiasm as it 
rushes past Tiibingen. Nor will our 
readers attribute this to any prejudice 
on our part, when they find how willing 

1 Mn. ix. 816. 

2? The Hinter Rhine. The Vorder and 
Mittel rises among the St. Gothard mountains. 


we are to do justice to what is really 
charming in the neighbouring scenery, 
The town lies partly on the ridge sur- 
mounting the river—the houses turning, 
with a pretty effect, their gables to the 
water, and partly in the hollow formed 
by the break of the ridge. The streets 
are irregular and somewhat slovenly ; as, 
indeed, there is a slovenly air about the 
whole place—no modern neatness or 
suggestions of comfort or enjoyment for 
strangers, and yet no compensating an- 
tiquity. The Schloss, in its present 
form, has no claims to a venerable age, 
and only escapes positive ugliness by 
its massive and elaborate gateway, and 
the commanding attractions of its situ- 
ation. It stands on the summit of the 
western declivity on which the town 
partly lies, and is so obviously a position 
of strength, holding the key, not only 
of the Neckar valley but of the valley 
on the other side, that it has been the 
site of a fortress from time immemorial. 
Long before it came into the possession 
of the Dukes of Wiirtemberg, it was the 
seat of the Palatine Earls of Tiibingen— 
one of those numerous feudal families, 
whose castles still stud, in various stages 
of decay, so many beautiful prominences 
of the Suabian Alps, and from which, 
singularly enough, have sprung the 
chief reigning families of Germany. It 
is a striking and lovely prospect on 
which it looks over either valley, but 
especially towards the south and east, 
as successive ridges swell upon the 
view, moulded into the most exquisite 
outlines by the rich and verdurous 
wood, which clothes their sides and 
crowns their summits—Hohenzollern 
rising like a turreted, atrial glory in the 
distance. 

It is the instinct of most travellers to 
reach some eminence from which they 
can survey this temporary spot of their 
sojourn—and in Tiibingen, save the 
castle eminence, there is little to detain 
the passing traveller. The church may 
claim a visit, and particularly the painted 
windows of the choir, which interested 
Goethe while his head was running 
on his theory of colours, as may be 
seen in one of his letters to Schiller, 
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in his Swiss journey. The various 
buildings associated with the University, 
though destitute of any architectural 
attraction, will interest the student ; 
but the tourist, if such a phenomenon 
ever reaches Tiibingen, will find nothing 
to make him stay, except the castle and 
the splendid landscape which surrounds 
it. If he is not merely a tourist, but 
a quiet lover of the beautiful, so far as 
hill, and wood, and valley—above all, the 
richest effects of wood—can form the 
beautiful, we can promise him, however, 
sufficient scenic interest and gratification 
in the neighbourhood. It is not too 
much to say that the walks are end- 
lessly varied in landscape effect—the 
ridges of hills now lapping over one 
another, and now separating into single 
prominences with the most picturesque 
groupings—now, again, dipping into 
sweet, glad valleys ;—wood everywhere, 
not in mere frequent patches, nor in 
broad, irregular masses, but in softly 
clustering diversified forms, filling and 
refreshing the eye, and touching the 
imagination with a quiet joy. 

There is something singularly charm- 
ing in the wooded scenery of the Suabian 
Alps. One does not analyse at first the 
peculiar sources of the pleasure which 
he receives. The hills are not lofty nor 
massive ; they do not tower in bold and 
conspicuous summits ; there are no lakes, 
nor even lakelets, lying among them : and 
the streams, while theyrun here and there 
mountain-coloured, with a clear moun- 
tain sound, are yet ordinary streams— 
seldom romantic in their course—only in 
one instance, near Urach, breaking into 
a striking, but slight fall; but withal 
the landscape effects are, after their kind, 
more richly perfect than any we have 
ever seen. From ridge to ridge, and 
valley to valley, the scenery renews itself 
with the same peculiar sense of com- 
pleteness—each scene a divine minia- 
ture in itself—a living picture of varied 
yet compactly harmonious outline and 
colouring. The main cause of this, 
undoubtedly, is the peculiar care of the 
Suabian forester, who has converted 
his trade into an art. Nothing but ar- 
tistic skill could have ever covered those 


hills with such luxuriant charms of 
forestry, such delicious patches of 
wooded beauty, without a single scar or 
rugged aspect, without even an unhealthy 
tree here and there to mar the effect. 
To stand on any of the eminences around 
the Castle of Lichtenstein—a singularly 
striking and picturesque object, as it 
rises sheer from an isolated precipice, 
embosomed in wood, 
* Aus einem tiefen, griinen Thal steigt auf 
ein Fels als wie ein Strahl, 
Drauf schaut das, Schlisslein Lichtenstein 
vergniiglich in die Welt hinein.” 

—an objectscarcely less attractive within, 
from its remarkable collection of me- 
dizeval antiquities, and the quaint, 
richly historic taste with which its 
tiny rooms are decorated—to stand 
and contemplate the surrounding land- 
scape, in its intermixture of hill and 
valley, lofty plateau, fertile corn-field, 
and thriving village, is as pleasant and 
fresh a reward for his frequent suffer- 
ing as any wearied tourist can find ; 
and, amid all the pleasure that awaits 
him on such a spot, the freshest and 
most delightful—the most quietly, deeply 
satisfying—will be the wonderful, the 
inexpressibly beautiful effect of foliage 
and forest that meet his eye. 

So far as scenic attraction is con- 
cerned, there are few countries more 
beautiful than Suabia, and few neigh- 
bourhoods more delightful than Tiibin- 
gen. If the town itself is uninteresting 
and presents but few social agrémens, the 
environs are charming. ‘The student 
need never be at a loss for recreation. 
The country invites him everywhere. 
There is no road or turn he can take 
which does not open up some pleasing or 
grand prospect—a glimpse into some 
riant verdurous nook, or a distant view 
over hills purple and glorious in the 
evening light. Then, for the historical 
student, there is, about two miles off, the 
ancient monastery of Babenhausen, un- 
tenanted and partly dilapidated —the 
church having been destroyed, and re- 
built in a very poor fashion— but mostly 
standing as entire and noble as when it 
teemed with the industrious Carthusian 
srethren, who, in the thirteenth century, 
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spread themselves through the Suabian 
valleys, and have everywhere left traces 
of their beneficent influence. The clois- 
ters and the smaller refectory of this 
old monastery are particularly fine and 
perfect ; and one wonders that, with its 
neighbourhood to Tiibingen, it has not 
been turned to some educational pur- 
pose. 

It is its educational activity that alone 
gives importance to Tiibingen. Not only 
is it the sole university for Wiirtemberg 
—a kingdom about as large in extent 
and importance as Scotland— but it 
has long been, as we have said, a 
famous theological school, to which 
students beyond Wiirtemberg resort. 
Various causes have contributed to 
this. The ecclesiastical Protestantism 
of Wiirtemberg is of a less definite and, 
so to speak, less party character than in 
other parts of Germany. It is Lutheran, 
without the more rigid peculiarities of 
Lutheranism. The vicinity of Switzer- 
land appears to have operated with a 
moderating influence upon the ecclesi- 
astical condition of the country from 
the time of the Reformation ; and the 
result is that the Wiirtemberg Church 
presents a curious and somewhat in- 
definite mixture of elements. 

It has a gradation of clergy with- 
out “orders” in the usual Catholic or 
Anglican meaning. In a spiritual and 
ecclesiastical point of view all clergy- 
men are equal—pares inter pares—the 
humblest Pfarrer and the so-called 
Decan and Prelat; but there is an 
official rank among them constituted by 
the Civil Government, and which has 
never professed to be derived from 
any higher or Divine authority, accord- 
ing to which the Decan has his 
diocese, within which he exercises a 
certain jurisdiction, and the Prelat his 
appropriate duties and privileges, one of 
which is a seat in the Lower Chamber 
of the legislative body of the country. 
Like other Lutheran Churches, that 
of Wiirtemberg is thoroughly Zrastian 
in the modern and somewhat abused 
sense of that word. It possesses no 
power of self-government. Not only does 
it receive its revenues from the State, 


but the State regulates all its concerns, 
and may even impose a change of ritual, 
as it did to some extent about half a 
century ago.'! The Consistory, or highest 
governing body of the Church, is not 
strictly an ecclesiastical assembly at all, 
although it embraces the prelates and 
other clergy among its members. It is 
nothing more than a special organ of the 
State, by which all its members are 
nominated, and from which it takes all 
its authority. 

In its worship the Wiirtemberg Church 
presents a similar combination of ele- 
ments. It is liturgical, and yet, in the 
simplicity and meagreness of its ritual 
forms, it approximates to the Swiss or 
Reformed Churches. It has no prayer- 
book—only a Gesangbuch. Service is 
begun by singing, to the accompani- 
ment of the organ, out of this Gesang- 
buch, and it concludes in the same 
manner. The Geséinge are not hymns, 
but a series of devotional chants, biblical 
in spirit, but not in language; many 
of them very impressive, but carrying 
neither the full charms of Scriptural 
nor of Catholic association. During the 
singing the preacher enters the pulpit, 
the people all rising as they see him 
advance from the sacristy, and remaining 
standing. The true service then com- 
mences by an invocation on the part of 
the preacher, followed by prayer from 
a book—which, however, is not in the 
hands of the people ;—reading the Gospels 
and Epistles, according as it is morning 
or afternoon, in a certain order throughout 
the year (no other portion of Scripture 
being read); then sermon ; and then con- 
cluding prayer. The sermon is generally 
long ; and the prayers, like the singing, 
are deficient in Catholic suggestion and 
association. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine a more meagre service with any 
pretence to liturgical form. There is one 
part of it, however, as it appeared to 

1 A change out of which the singular com- 
munity at Kornthal, in the neighbourhood of 
Stuttgart, arose, This community is not form- 
ally separated from the National Church, but 
it preserves peculiar rites of worship, and 
especially is privileged to use the old Service- 
Book, the alterations in which created the dis- 
satisfactions out of which it sprung. 
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us, very touching and beautiful. At 
the close of the first prayer by the 
officiating clergyman, he invites the 
people to join with him in silently re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer. He turns 
to the side of the pulpit, kneels, and 
silently repeats it himself, while all do 
the same, reverently inclining their 
heads as they stand. Standing is the 
attitude of prayer, as it also is that 
of the clergyman, save when on this 
occasion he repeats the Lord’s Prayer : 
sitting is the attitude in singing. 

Such is the Wiirtemberg Church— 
Protestant, yet neither Episcopalian nor 
Presbyterian ; ritualistic after a fashion, 
yet without a complete liturgy or service- 
book. Besides the Protestant Church, 
however, it must not be forgotten that 
there is also a Catholic Church in Suabia, 
equally in the pay of the State, and 
nearly to the same extent under its 
control.! 

The education of the Protestant clergy 
is the main, and, it may be said, the 
governing idea of education in Wiir- 
temberg, and the effects of this are 
very significant. It has been influential, 
even more so than in other parts of 
Germany, in the production of a learned 
clergy. For there is not only here, 
as elsewhere, a careful and solid gym- 
nasial training in Latin and Greek, but 


1 The position of the Catholic Church in 
Wiirtemberg, and especially of the Catholic 
Faculty of Theology in Tiibingen, is in some re- 
spects very interesting and instructive, although 
we have not dwelt upon it. Our thoughts were 
naturally more directed to Protestantism and 
the state of Protestant theology. It is invidious, 
moreover, to say much of living names. Suffice 
it to say that the Catholic Faculty of Divinity 
in Tiibingen boasts at least two distinguished 
men—Dr. Kuhn, Professor of Dogmatics, and 
Dr. Hefele, Professor of Church History. Dr. 
Hefele is well known from his elaborate 
“Concilien Geschichte,” and his edition of the 
“ Apostolic Fathers,” by far the most useful 
that exists. He is a most pleasing and attrac- 
tive lecturer, as all will admit who have heard 
him. Dr. Kuhn is less known out of Germany, 
or beyond the range of German Catholicism ; 
but his lectures on Dogmatics, so far as pub- 
lished, stamp him a man of first-rate specu- 
lative, as well as theological, ability. He 
belongs to the same liberal section of German 
Catholicism as Déllinger, and his dogmatic 
position has been the subject of violent attack 
by the extreme traditional school. 


there is moreover a class of institutions 
peculiar to Wiirtemberg, known by the 
name of “lower seminaries” (niedere 
Seminaren), to which the intending theo- 
logical student is promoted by examina- 
tion, and where he spends four years 
under special theological training for the 
university. There are four such institu- 
tions in various parts of the country: at 
Maulbronn, Blaubeuern, Schénthal, and 
Urach, about eight miles or so from 
Tiibingen. There Hebrew is superadded 
to the continued study of Latin and 
Greek, with the result of thoroughly 
grounding the pupils in the original text 
of the Old as well as of the New Testa- 
ment. They commence Hebrew with 
the first year of entrance, and prosecute 
it without intermission throughout their 
course of study. There are generally a 
few pupils in these seminaries who do not 
ultimately enter the Church, but the 
regular supply of pupils is derived from 
those who have this destination in view. 
They are promoted, so many a year, after 
examinations held in Stuttgart, and they 
are the pupils of the State from the time 
they enter—having not only their in- 
struction free, but also their support. 
It may be easily conceived what a 
stimulus is thus provided for the manu- 
facture of theologians in a comparatively 
poor country; and some of the most 
singular phenomena of German theology 
may be traced, not very indirectly, to this 
simple cause. When the State thus 
furnishes a liberal bounty on the produc- 
tion of theological speculation, who can 
wonder that this speculation should be 
fruitful in all forms of development ? 
Other features of these institutions 
have no less their influence. The pupils 
and teachers live together in half-monas- 
tic fashion; some of the institutions 
have, in fact, been old monasteries, 
They are under the control of a head or 
Ephorus, who is partly a theological 
teacher in the ordinary sense, and 
partly spiritual and material comp- 
troller of the establishment. Bengel 
was, during the greater part of his life, 
Ephorus of a “lower seminary.” Baur 
began his theological career in the same 
manner at Maulbronn. Nor does this 
mode of life cease with the preparatory 
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stage of the student’s career. It is per- 
petuated at the University in a slightly 
modified form. 

On the completion of his preliminary 
studies the student is promoted, after 
further examination, to what is called 
the Stirt, at Tiibingen. The Stift is an 
old conventual establishment, where the 
Protestant students live together under 
the most exact discipline, and which is, 
in fact, more truly than the University, 
their alma mater, if it merit so gracious a 
name. So essentially characteristic is this 
semi-monastic training of Wurtemberg 
theological education, that the Catholic 
students—which is, indeed, less to be 
wondered at—have a similar institution 
known under the name of Convict 
(Convivium). In these institutions 
everything in the shape of board as 
well as education is provided for the 
students. They have each a small 
separate apartment, in allotments of a 
dozen or so, with mutual access, and 
closely attached to the room of a minor 
superintendent and tutor (under the 
Ephorus) who goes by the name of 
Repetent, one of his chief functions 
being to repeat their various exercises— 
their Hebrew lessons, for example—with 
the students under his particular charge. 
They take their meals, of course, to- 
gether, fare and utensils being of a very 
rough description—rough is the word 
rather than simple; and all is done 
under the vigilant eye of the Ephorus, 
who presides at the head of the room 
at a table apart. Baur was for many 
years, and at the time of his death, 
Ephorus of the Sift, and particularly 
distinguished for his conscientious and 
very strict discipline. Strauss was one 
of his pupils there ; and so far was he 
from being a solitary example of the 
anti-Christian tendencies which may be 
nourished under all this artificial pro- 
cess of theological breeding that he 
belonged to a Promotion, as it is called, 
which sent forth a set of well-known 
men of similar opinions with his own; 
who are still influencing the progress of 
thought in Germany. To the Stift 
there is attached an excellent theological 
library ; most of the theological lectures 
are given in its rooms ; and,in short, it 


is the centre of Protestant theological 
activity in Tiibingen. <A Stiftler ig 
proud of his home and of his theo- 
logical school; and, with the peculiar 
self-confidence characteristic of the 
German students in general, does not 
believe there is such an institution in 
any other country. It would be no 
matter that you hinted to him there 
might possibly be equally good insti- 
tutions, or that certain things might be 
improved in the internal arrangements 
of the place. Your remarks would never 
ruffle his complacent self-consciousness, 
He knows nothing better ; the coarseness 
of the food is native to him ; and, beyond 
the range of German theological learn- 
ing, he ventures to think there is nothing 
worth knowing. England especially, 


‘so far as any theological learning or 


activity of theological speculation is 
concerned, is a land of darkness and 
thick ignorance. The Church of Eng- 
land is a mere engine of State cor- 
ruption, of idle and worldly luxury, or, 
at least, mainly this. The existence of 
any English theology worthy of the 
attention of a German divine, particu- 
larly of a Stiftler who has been trained 
to read Hebrew from his fifteenth year, 
is an idea which can scarcely find an 
entrance into his mind. Dr. Pusey is 
pretty well known in the world; his 
name has been stamped upon a great 
ecclesiastical movement of the time ; 
wherever he is known his Hebrew 
scholarship is also known, and his work 
on the “ Minor Prophets” is supposed 
to be a fair representation of such 
scholarship anywhere, ennobled by de- 
vout reverence and spiritual insight 
which no one denies to him, however 
much one may differ from him. The 
late Dr. Lee, of Cambridge, was also 
generally supposed to know something 
of Hebrew. But the young Suabian 
theologian never heard of either, is 
very much inclined to doubt their exist- 
ence—so far, at least, as regards the 
Hebrew scholarship—and, not in the 
least ashamed of his ignorance, naively 
asks “if any Hebrew grammar has ever 
appeared in England?” Has Oxford or 
Cambridge ever reached such a pitch of 
Semitic scholarship as that? Of any of 
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the more distinguished names of English 
theology—Hooker, or Jeremy Taylor, or 
Barrow, or Bull, whose Latin might 
have been supposed to have made him 
intelligible—German theologians, as a 
rule, know nothing ; and it is not to be 
expected that the young Stift/er can 
know anything. It is, in fact, an 
almost pervading belief in Germany, 
which even so great a man as Dillinger! 
does not rise above, that there is no 
country which has produced any modern 
theology except itself. And, undoubt- 
edly, some of the most inveterate vices 
of German theological writers spring 
out of this complacent ignorance. Know- 
ing only their own, theological litera- 
ture, and “comparing themselves with 
themselves,” they continue, most of 
them, to write in the same barbarous 
manner—a style which is really no 
style at all, destitute as it is of all 
form and grace; a cumbrous nomen- 
clature bristling with formule and 
encyclopedic sub-divisions* unintelli- 
gible to any but the initiated ; a mere 
amorphous mass of language in which 
the seeds of thought lie scattered as 
infrequent jewels to reward the patient 
digger. If they would only open their 
eyes a little wider, and mak« themselves 
familiar with some of the great masters 
of theological thought and expression 
in England, or with such mastcrs as 
Pascal and Bossuet in France,® they 
could not continue to use such a mere 
technical verbiage, the general currency 
of which has much to do with the 
peculiarities, and especially with the 
apparent profundity,of German theology. 
This profundity in great part is nothing 
but verbal obscurity and involution, 
which disappear at the touch of a really 
thoughtful and perspicacious intellect, 
which loves the light rather than the 


1 See his “ Church and Churches.” 

2 It is not uncommon to exhaust successive 
alphabets—Latin and Greek—in the enumera- 
tion of sub-divisions, and to be obliged to have 
recourse to Hebrew letters. 

3 It is a remarkable fact that the few Ger- 
man theologians who have done this write, 
for the most part, a clearer, purer, and higher 
style than is customary with their countrymen. 
There are living names (some of them signifi- 
cant and influential) of whom this is true. 
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darkness, and of all delusions is most 
impatient of the self-delusion which its 
own idol-forms so often impose upon it. 
It may be gathered from our descrip- 
tion what we believe to be the excellen- 
cies and what the defects of the Tiibingen 
or Wiirtemberg Theological Education. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of the thoroughly scientific and 
scholarly training which the pupils of 
the “Lower Seminaries” and of the 
“Stift” receive. Such an effectual drill- 
ing in the original texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture is the necessary basis of all profound 
theological culture, and a race of theolo- 
gians can only be produced anywhere 
by such a process, Wiirtemberg, accord- 
ingly, has been more fruitful in the- 
ologians, perhaps, than other parts of 
Europe. Withevery successive generation 
there springs up a new stock out of the 
old well-drilled soil, and the University 
throughout its history has almost never 
failed in distinguished or remarkable 
names. Only in two or three instances, 
perhaps, can it be said to have produced 
theologians who have really influenced 
the progress of Christian thought, and 
made themselves widely known beyond 
Wiirtemberg, or at furthest Germany ; 
but it has never wanted learned and able 
teachers in whom the science of their 
age was fitly, if not supremely, repre- 
sented. But it is impossible, at the 
same time, not to feel that, while this 
learned basis is so necessary, and so 
surely fruitful in some directions, there 
are other conditions no less necessary to 
create the highest type of theological 
culture. Learning must not only be 
thorough and well-exercised, but, above 
all, must be living, aiming not merely at 
a technical proficiency in its own special 
department, but at a sympathetic affinity 
with all forms of knowledge and intel- 
lectual activity. It must be human in 
spirit, and not merely professional. The 
theologian still more than the philoso- 
pher must not isolate his work, and 
never look beyond it into the wide world 
of life and literature ; but he must try 
rather to realize his calling in intimate 
connexion with every form of human 
aspiration, and to carry on his work 
in association with the general progress 
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of thought and of moral feeling ; other- 
wise, with the highest capacities, he will 
be found frequently “ beating the air,” 
living in a world of self-created ab- 
stractions, finding at once his own 
pleasure therein, and often waging a 
vehement and useless warfare with op- 
posing abstractions quite as visionary as 
his own. This is the danger of making 
any study too professional, and certainly 
no study has suffered from it so much 
as theology. The great moving spirits 
of the practical world—men of action, 
men of literary and scientific instincts, 
who feel the reality, beauty, and power 
of the outward world in every moment 
of their life, and on all the most signifi- 
cant phases of individual or social de- 
velopment—are apt simply to ignore a 
branch of study which thus abstracts 
itself, and to look upon it as a caba- 
listic art from which ordinary minds 
are warned off as mere intruders. The 
great defect of the Wiirtemberg system 
of theological education is that it directly 
tends through all its stages to cultivate 
this one-sided professional bias. From 
the first, theology is regarded more as a 
craft, with whose special tools the stu- 
dent is to make himself thoroughly 
familiar as a means of advancing his 
professional career, than as a branch of 
general culture in affinity with other 
branches of liberal education, and only 
attaining to its richest and most influ- 
ential results in connexion with these 
branches. The forcingof theological study 
by State donations calls many minds to 
the study who have no further aptitude 
for it than natural, intellectual vigour, 
and a precocious ability of mastering the 
learned languages. In the village schools 
and lower gymnasia there is a regular 
supply of such ability, which, in a com- 
paratively poor country, with a simple 
form of government—half paternal and 
half constitutional—and no extensive 
departments of public service, finds no 
opening so accessible or congenial as 
the study of theology. The career of a 
peasant youngster who promises well as a 
scholar is made for him by the State 
from the time that he leaves the village 
school. It takes him by the hand, edu- 
cates him, feeds him, drills him, and not 





only so, but to a certain extent isolates 
him as one of a class of a select pro- 
fessional band, first in the “ Lower 
Seminaries,” and then in the “ Stift,” till 
the young theological recruit emerges in 
full panoply of theological armour, pant- 
ing to give the world proof of his metal, 
and to flesh his theological sword in 
some opponent of his favourite dogmas. 
But, in the meantime, he has learned to 
know little or nothing of the world, not 
merely the world of contemporary his- 
tory, which must remain somewhat 
hidden from all hard students during 
youth and early manhood, but the world 
of general thought and practical ability. 
He has learned everything—even his 
very manners, and very remarkable man- 
ners they often are—as a conscious task 
from books or preceptors. He has been 
drilled, schooled at every point; he is 
a scientific proficient in his professional 
weapons ; but is he educated after all? 
Certainly not on the old Ovidian prin- 
ciple— 
“ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 

This want of general culture, both 
personal and intellectual—such culture 
as not only softens the manners, but 
ennobles and humanizes the imaginative 
and social affections, and so enlarges 
the sphere of intellectual vision as to 
make one hold his own opinions, if not 
distrustfully, yet with some degree of 
meekness and sympathetic appreciation 
of the opinions of others—such a cul- 
ture as this is not common among 
German theologians, and is certainly 
not to be acquired in the schools of 
Wiirtemberg. And the result is that, 
while there is great theological activity, 
and much conflict of Christian, or anti- 
Christian, opinion, there is compara- 
tively little genuine theological progress, 
Theology holds its self-chosen course, 
but has hitherto failed to link itself on 
with the general progress of intellectual 
and social civilization. 

German theology in general, and the 
Tiibingen theology in particular, has 
had a predominant tendency to two 
extremes—biblical mysticism and specu- 
lative Rationalism. The one of these 
extreme schools knows nothing, and 
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cares for nothing but Scripture, or, more 
truly, its own excogitations of Scripture. 
It believes in its own singular capacity 
to explain (erklarung is its favourite 
weapon) not only Evangelical truth, 
but prophetic mystery. ‘The inherited 
tradition of Catholic opinion has no 
value for it—the Catholic Church no 
honour as the vehicle of that tradition. 
Christian consciousness and Christian 
history are ignored as Divine witnesses. 
“The Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” 
is the watchword of this school—a noble 
watchword if its adherents had really 
any more power of reading the meaning 
of the Bible than others ; whereas, their 
Bible is merely one side of the Divine 
Mind in Scripture, corresponding to 
their own preconceptions. Bengel may 
be taken as by far the most distinguished 
representative of this school. On the 


other hand, speculative Rationalism, of 


which Baur will be always held the 
great representative, recognises no pecu- 
liar Divine meaning in Scripture. The 
Bible is associated with, and in some 
degree recognised as, the origin of a 
great moral and intellectual development 
in history, and to the study of this 
development Baur gave himself with the 
most comprehensive, enlarged, and keen- 
sighted capacity. No mind of modern 
times, perhaps, has understood more 
thoroughly, or set forth with more 
mastery, certain phases of this develop- 
ment ; but then the Divine facts which 
constitute the basis of this development 
were rejected or at least ignored by him. 
They refused to come within the canonsof 
scientific explanation, and they remained, 
therefore, unintelligible mysteries to be 
set aside, or fables to be scorned. In 
speaking of the resurrection, he is re- 
ported to have been in the habit 
of saying to his class that he did not 
profess to instruct them as to whether 
it was a fact or not. The apostles, no 
doubt, believed in it; and from this 
belief, from their profound Christian 
consciousness on this subject, the great 
reality of the Church and the whole of 
Christian history had sprung. But the 
fact of the resurrection was a matter 
which concerned the Christian dog- 
matist or apologist rather than the his- 


torian. And so it is that, while the 
Biblical mystical school make nothing 
of Christian history, or the living witness 
of the Church from the beginning, the 
Baurean theology makes history every- 
thing. The one knows nothing but the 
Bible according to its own version—the 
other only recognises the books of Scrip- 
ture as links in a great march of 
thought, springing out of no specially 
Divine source! There is no progression 
with the one school, and they deal with 
Scripture as if the Divine Spirit did 
not live in the Church as well as in 
Scripture ; with the other school there 
is nothing but progression—a line of 
thought the most distinctive, and of 
practical activity the highest that has 
ever influenced humanity—resting on 
nothing, or what seems to most minds 
nothing, apart from the Divine in Christ 
and in history. As every one knows, 
it has been the great aim of the critical 
labours of this side of Tiibingen theo- 
logy—the most powerful expression of 
Rationalism that Germany has witnessed, 
or can well be destined to witness—to 
explain the natural origin not merely of 
the Gospels (the special task of Strauss), 
but of the Christian Scriptures as a 
whole. 

We do not mean at present to go 
further into the theological contrasts 
thus suggested, but merely to fix the 
attention of our readers upon the fact 
of such contrasts or extremes constantly 
repeating themselves in German theo- 
logy. So true is this that, since the 
death of Baur, and even before, the old 
dogmatic mystical tendency which has 
been, upon the whole, the prevailing 
tendency in Tiibingen, notwithstanding 
the evil name which it has acquired in 
England for Rationalism, has revived 
in great force and earnestness. The 
Baurean Historical Rationalism is al- 
ready gone ia the University which has 
given to it a lasting name. Puseyism 
is not more effete as a living influence 
at Oxford than the peculiar theology of 
Baur is now at Tiibingen. The wave of 
rationalistic thought has dispersed from 
its origin into the Universities of 
Switzerland, leaving the bed of theo- 
logical speculation there not dry, but 
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rapidly refilling from the old Biblical 
springs. This is, no doubt, a blessed 
change, in which all Christians must 
rejoice. So far as the interests of a 
genuine theology, and still more of 
genuine Christian life are concerned, 
there can be no fair comparison between 
the two tendencies we have ventured 
to characterize. The present school of 
Biblical theology in Tiibingen is 
Christian in all its principles—deeply, 
devoutly earnest in its aims; but no less 
truly do we believe it to be exclusive and 
one-sided, more so perhaps than the 
preceding Evangelical schools of Bengel 
and of others. It undervalues, or rather 
entirely fails to recognise, the importance 
of Christian history—the great Catholic 
tradition of Christian doctrine—while it 
overvalues the capacity of private or in- 
dividual interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is self-reliant in a remarkable 
degree—intensely dogmatic—unsympa- 
thetic, and ominously mystical. In short 
it still shows, strongly, however fuse 
down by the fire of noble Christian 
feeling, the influence of that arbitrary 
self-confidence which the gregarious and 
one-sided education of the Wiirtemberg 
theological seminaries has a direct 
tendency to foster. And so, too, it is 
destined to pass away before some new 
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arbitrary tendency of a novel, and 
therefore, temporarily, more powerful 
character. 

This arbitrary self-element, under the 
guise of Protestantism or Biblicism, is, 
and has been, the subtle bane of Pro- 
testant theology everywhere, taking the 
type now of a proudly consistent and 
intolerant dogmatism, and now again of 
a still more proud and frequently quite 
as intolerant Rationalism. We are satis- 
fied that there is a “more excellent 
way,” a true via media between these 
extremes, not plunging into—nor even 
approximating—the mere agglomerate 
traditionalism of the Roman Church, nor 
yet rejecting the Past in behalf of any 
self-created dogmatism—a stand-point at 
once biblical and historical, Protestant 
and Catholic, recognising the Divin 
in Scripture, yet no less recognising the 
Divine in Christian reason and history ; 
a living, if not abstract harmony of doc- 
trine, at once philosophical and scrip- 
tural, mirroring the Divine in its whol 
circumference, not adequately indeed— 
as there never can be an adequate in- 
tellectual representation of an infinit 
Truth—yet as adequately as the interest 
of Christian science and Christian lif 
demand, 
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THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ AUSTIN ELLIOT,” “ RAVENSHOE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER L. 


IN WHICH TWO BAD PENNIES COME 
BACK. 


WE stayed in the lodging which Miss 
Burke had so kindly found for us, in the 
Irish quarter of Palmerston, for a con- 
siderable time. We might have had 
quieter neighbours, I will allow ; but it 
is impossible that we could have had 
kinder. We were free of the quarter— 
nay more, under the protection of the 
quarter. No one ever offered to fight 
us ; and, as for the noise, why I have 


heard noise enough in Lawrence-street, 
Chelsea, at times. We were quite used 
to that sort of thing, and got on most 
comfortably. 

In some mysterious way our affairs 
seemed prospering, for I noticed that 
my father’s calm, square face, so dear 
to me, so closely watched by me, 
grew brighter every day. » The frequent 
interviews with the Hon. Mr. Dawson 
seemed to afford him great satisfaction. 
At last he came home one night, and 
said that we should have to prepare our- 
selves to go over yonder in a few months. 


On its being clamorously demanded of 
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him where that was, he merely replied, 
“Why, over yonder,” and pointed to 
the right of the fire-place, in the diree- 
tion, as I afterwards ascertained, of the 
South Pole. 

My father was a great deal with Mr. 
Dawson now, and I and the rest of us 
guessed that Mr. Dawson was putting 
him in the way of some business. Tom 
Williams had got leave from my father 
to go to work with Trevittick at a forge 
in the town. I could have gone too, for 
I was fearful of getting behind in my 
work, and, though I was very fond of 
Tom Williams, yet I should hardly have 
liked to have him pass me; but Mr. 
Dawson would not allow me to go to 
work. He negatived the proposition 
flatly, and got my father to back him, by 
some gross misrepresentation or another. 

I have said that my father was a 
great deal with the Hon. Mr. Dawson, 
but I think I ought to say that I was 
a great deal more with him. Every 
night, or nearly every night, as soon as 
it was dark, Mr. Dawson would come 
to our house and ask for me, and then 
he and I would go out alone together, 
up and down the most secluded outskirts 
of the city hour after hour. And, after 
a few of these walks in the dark, under 
the Southern Cross, among the whisper- 
ing trees in the domain, by the still 
silent reaches of the river, or beside the 
rushing surf of the moonlit bay, I began 
to see a very great and noble soul, try- 
ing, through the fetters of ignorance and 
diffidence, to unfold itself before me. 
In these midnight walks, I heard, bit 
by bit, clumsily told, yet faithfully, the 
history of a man who had done good 
when he had had every temptation to do 
evil ; who had consistently and pertina- 
ciously followed the right—more, it 
somehow seemed to me, by some blind 
instinct, than by any intellectual con- 
viction. 

He had recognised my father’s great 
worth at once, and had treated him as 
an equal and a friend, But with my 
father he never made any allusion to 


his origin. He was nearly as jealous of 


his position with him as he was with 
Pollifex or Morton. In me the good 


man seemed to see his own youth re- 
produced, and he opened his heart to 
me. I was at that time just what he 
had been thirty years before—a young 
blacksmith apprentice. His confidences 
with me were little more than soliloquies 
at first. He had lived in and for him- 
self all his life, and in me he saw the 
old self of his youth revived. And his 
great heart, unspoilt after so many fierce 
struggles with a world which had never 
had a chance of understanding him, 
began to unfold itself before the light 
of my youth and my love. 

“Old chap,” he said to me one night, 
among the silent, aromatic trees, “ I’ve 
been fighting your battle for you.” 

” Yes, sir ?”’ I answered. 

“Ay. But I haven’t altogether won 
it. I was trying to persuade your father 
to let you marry at once, whereas I have 
only beat him down to six months, or, to 
be correct, to five months and eight days. 
At the end of that time old fellow, 
you're to have your indentures give 
you, and to marry Martha; which is so 
far satisfactory, as Pollifex said when 
he had shot three of the bushrangers 
and the kangaroo-hounds had baited the 
fourth one up in the verandy.” 

I was in such a flutter of happiness 
at this most unexpected news—for we 
had hoped for three years—that, in trying 
to say something pretty to him, I found 
that I was nearly reduced to the old 
formula of ‘‘thank you.” I think I 
decorated it a little ; for my kind, good 
friend, who deserved the title of Honour- 
able if ever a man did, laid his hand on 
my shoulder, and changed the subject 
for a time. 

“ Now, old fellow, it being dark, and 
Pollifex and Morton not looking out for 
us (and that is the reason I don’t walk 
with you in the daylight), I'll just speak 
to you as one smith may to another. 
What am I to do about Trevittick ?” 

“ About Trevittick, sir?” 

“Ah! about Trevittick. I’ve put 
your father in the way of making his 
fortune in the trade. He is grateful 
enough about the matter ; for your father 
is a true gentleman, Jim, mind that, but 
he is firm on that point.” 
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T had to explain that I knew nothing. 

“Why, I have laid your father on 
to this job. The township at Port 
Romilly is just surveyed, and your 
father is going to set up his forge there. 
Port Romilly, which lies just under Cape 
Wilberforce, will be a great place, and 
your father will make his fortune. Lord 
bless you, I'll give six hundred a year 
for your father in six months. And 
your father says to me, as firm as a rock, 
‘If I ever get the chance, Mr. Dawson, 
ll repay your kindness sevenfold ; but, 
with regard to Trevittick, sir, that man 
stuck to me most noble when the whole 
world pretty nigh had left me, and I 
have took Trevittick into partnership ; 
and in partnership he stays, sir, unless 
by his own act.’” 

“ But,” I said, “ my dear sir, I think 
Trevittick is very honest.” 

“ Confound him, yes ; that’s the very 
worst of it. That’s the very mischief, 
don’t you see. That’s just what makes 
one long to bang his curly head against 
that there wall. Two days ago, I laid 
that man on to a capital thing in the 
North ; but no. Says he to me, as bold 
as brass, ‘Sir, I thank you kindly ; 
but the company of those Burtons has 
become necessary to me.’ That’s just 
the words he said to me, as cool as you 
like.” 

“He'll make a good partner to my 
father, sir,” I ventured to urge. 

“ Maybe,” said my honourable friend ; 
“but I don’t want him down South. 
Who is that Tom Williams? He seems 
very thick with him. If I could get 
that lad away, I expect Trevittick would 
follow.” 

“T daresay he would,” I said ; “ but 
Tom, bless: you! would be lost away 
from us. /ewon’t go. My father took 
him from the parish.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Dawson, with new 
interest. 

“From the parish workhouse. Tooting, 
you know. Hadn’t got any father and 
mother, as far as could be ascertained. 
At least, not worth speaking of. After 
father got hold of him, he grew six 
inches and increased one stone six in 
weight in the first year. Father used to 


have him put opposite to him, to see 
him eat his victuals. That boy never 
had a kind word before he came to us ; 
and since he has come to us, he has 
never had a cross one. He won't go, 
sir.” 

“Ought to be hung if he did,” said 
Mr. Dawson. “A parish boy, eh? I 
say, old fellow, can you keep a secret ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Why, then, 7’m a parish boy,” he 
said. “I who stand here, by God’s 
mercy, a rich and honourable gentleman, 
was brought up in the workhouse of 
St. Nicholas Without, and, if that ain’t 
the strangest thing ever you heard on, I 
should be glad to know it.” 

After a pause he went on: “ We 
weren’t farmed out like you was—lI 
mean like Tom Williams was—and they 
were kind to us in the main. Yes, I 
think they were kind to me in the main. 
After forty years, Jim, I don’t bear any 
malice to any one in that workhouse. 
When I left that house to be bound, 
I left it with a glad heart ; and I turned 
round and shook my fist at the walls, 
and was going to curse it, and all the 
officers in it, save one; but I couldn't 
do it. All of a sudden the thought 
came over me that it had been my home 
for fourteen years, hideous and wretched 
as it was, and I burst out crying. After 
a year or so, my heart was softened, 
Jim, and I felt as if I must go back and 
see the officers, more particularly one 
I thought had always used me cruel. 
‘For,’ I said, ‘it’s no doubt owing to 
his beating on me morning, noon, and 
night, with whatever came handy, that 
makes me so steady and industrious 
now.’ He used to say there was Scrip- 
ture for it. And I went back to shake 
hands with him. And he was dead. 
And I couldn’t ask his pardon. And 
that’s been a caution to me about bearing 
malice ever since.” 

When I thought of the tender mercies 
of Tooting, I guessed how much this 
good man had to forgive, and was silent. 

“But the master,” he continued, in a 
brisker tone. “There was a kind man 
for you. That man never gave me one 
hard word in fourteen year.” 
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“ Couldn’t he have stopped old Hop- 
kins from beating you, sir?” 

“Lord bless you, he never know’d 
nothing of that. I never was a sneak. 
I'd have had my flesh cut to pieces 
before I’d have sneaked. And, when I 
was bound, the master he shook hands 
with me, and he says, ‘You've been a 
good steady lad, Dawson.’ And he 
gave me a shilling; and I bought a 
handkercher with it, which I’ve got 
now. And, when I die, Jim Burton, 
you take and put that handkercher into 
my coffin ; or the money will do you no 
good,” 

We parted here, and I went home- 
ward, thinking how it was that this 
man had not been thrashed into a savage 
and a criminal, and wondering whether 
some people were born so good that 
you couldn’t spoil them ; wondering 
also whether that calm gentle eye, that 
quiet face, and that complacent expres- 
sion of strength in the whole figure, 
were cause or effect; and while thinking 
about it I got home, and found that there 
was company to supper. 

Only one. A lady. Mrs. Quickly. 

There she was, sitting opposite my 
mother, exactly the same as ever. As 
faultlessly clean and neat, with the 
same exquisite waxen-pale complexion, 
the same beautifully-parted chestnut 
hair, scarce sprinkled with grey; the 
same dark silk gown, fitting so perfectly 
to her neat slim figure ; the same 
beautiful thin hands folded in her lap 
before her ; the same snow-white hand- 
kerchief, neatly folded over her bosom ; 
altogether the same ideal of spotless 
cleanliness and purity; slightly overdone 
perhaps, but still beautiful to look on, 
as of yore; with the very same prurient 
little devil sitting in the corner of 
her eye. Mrs. Quickly was there, not 
changed one bit. 

Not even in her cap, which you will 
notice that I have not as yet mentioned. 
The fact is that, although Mrs. Quickly 
was the very pink of prudish neatness 
in every point, yet still the good woman 
could not restrain herself in the matter 
of caps. I have no doubt she would 
have done it if she could, but the old 


Adam was too strong in her. She had 
on a cap like a prizefighting publican’s 
barmaid, which gave her very much the 
appearance of having broken out into 
blossom like an amaryllis; a plant of 
more than nun-like quietness of stalk 
and foliage, surmounted by a gaudy 
crimson-and-white blossom. 

When Mrs. Quickly applied for the 
post of under-matron to Mrs. Broodhen, 
at Sydney, that experienced matron 
gave one look at her cap, and another 
at her eye, and ordered her out of the 
room. She forbade her to come near the 
place, and at last made Sydney too hot 
to hold her. Mrs. Quickly threatened 
to go to her lawyer, but didn’t. There 
is no doubt that Mrs. Quickly, as she 
can prove to you any day, was shame- 
fully used; but then Mrs. Broodhen 
was a woman of great sagacity and ex- 
perience, and as a general rule knew 
immensely well what she was about, as 
many a poor friendless girl will testify 
with blessings. I traced the calumny 
of Mrs. Quickly’s having been a noble- 
man’s mistress, and of her having been 
so outrageously extravagant in dress as 
to half ruin Lord Holloway and oblige 
him to live abroad, to Tom Williams, 
and through him to that excellent, 
though indiscreet, busy-body, his pre- 
sent wife, formerly Miss Polly Ager, 
of this story. Really, even now, I do 
not know what to say about Mrs. 
Quickly. I am in a minority, but I 
can only say that when all was over 
and done, she made her story good to 
me. My wife says that she would do 
so to any man who was fool enough to 
listen to her. 

But still, when I saw that woman 
sitting there, I felt a cold chill) When 
I thought of Mrs. Clayton (whilom 
Mrs. Bill Avery), and Mrs. Quickly 
living in the same town, I saw that 
at any moment an explosion might 
take place, which might bring infinite 
misery on the head of the innocent 
Clayton, and others. But then I said 
to myself that they could not involve 
us in it, further than as spectators. 
The Hillyars and the Burtons lived in 
an atmosphere of their own, an atmo- 
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sphere of innocent purity, and could 
not be involved in the troubles of such 
people as these. Alas! 

“No,” Lrepeated to myself next morn- 
ing, “the innocent won't suffer for the 
guilty. My father kept the peace be- 
tween her and her husband in Brown’s- 
row sometimes, and, if anything leaks 
out, I hope he'll be handy to do it 
again. But we are safe ; our course lies 
smooth and clear before us.” 

But, when I came round the corner 
sharp, the very next minute, on our 
worthy cousin Samuel Burton, sitting 
on a flour-barrel under a large umbrella, 
smoking a Manilla cheroot, in the real 
Australian way, with the big end in his 
mouth: then I was not quite so sure 
that it did. 


CHAPTER LI. 


TREVITTICK'’S LATENT MADNESS BEGINS TO 
APPEAR. 

Tue fierce summer was blazing over 
head; the forests were parched and 
crisp ; the plains were yellow and dry, 
and the rivers at their lowest: some 
barely whispering, others absolutely 
silent; as we passed away to the south- 
ward, towards our new home, and our 
strange new fortunes. 

To the west and north of the town, 
the dun grey wolds rolled off in melan- 
choly waves towards the great interior ; 
but to the south, on our track, the vast 
wood-clad mountains, dimly visible in 
the south-west, had thrown out a spur, 
which carried the dark forest with it 
down to the sea, and ended not ten 
miles from the town in the two noble 
promontories, Cape Horner and Cape 
Huskisson ; so that we had barely got 
clear of the enclosures when we found 
ourselves out of sight of the melancholy 
plains, travelling along a dusty winding 
track, fringed on each side with bracken 
fern, through a majestic open forest 
of lofty trees. 

“TI like this better than the plains,” 
said Erne to me. “And yet I believe 
that I am going to live in the most 
dreary part of all the plains. The 
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secretary says that they have to send 
five miles for firewood.” 

“Then you have decided what to do, 
sir?” 

“Yes, I was going to tell you as we 
started, but your natural anxiety about 
getting on horseback for the first time 
rendered you rather a bad listener. How 
do you feel now ?” 

“Comfortable enough for you to go 
on ; time is getting short.” 

“Well, I am going to one of the 
stations belonging to Mr. Charles Mor- 
ton for three years, to learn the squatting 
trade. The Secretary wanted me very 
much ; but I took Morton’s offer, because 
this particular station of his lies more 
in a particular direction than any one 
of the brother-in-law’s ; and the Secretary 
said one station was as good as another, 
though he was a little offended.” 

“1 suppose it is nearer to us.” 

“Tt is only sixty miles; but it is 
nearer than any other.” 

“ What did she say this morning ?” 

“The old word ‘never,’ Jim. She 
used the old argument about Joe’s de- 
formity, the impossibility of his marrying, 
and the necessity of some one devoting 
herself to him. And I said, “Suppose 
that obstacle could be removed,” and she 
said there was a greater one still. She 
would never consent to drag me down 
to her level—that Iwas made for another 
sphere of life ; and, when I impatiently 
interrupted her, she said, ‘ Mr. Hillyar, 
would Mr. Oxton or Mrs. Morton receive 
me? And don’t you know that you 
would be cut off from the best society 
here by marrying me, and have nothing 
left but the billiard-rooms?’ And I 
hesitated one instant, and she broke out 
into a little langh at me. And she let 
me kiss her hand, and then we separated; 
and that is the end of all, my old Jim.” 

“‘ Not for ever,” I said. “If time or 
chance could remove those two ob- 
stacles ——.,” 

“T am faithful for ever,” said Erne, 
in a low voice, “but I am losing hope. 
If I did not know she loved me, I could 
bear it better ——.” 

I knew what was coming, from ex- 
perience—a furious tirade against ranks 
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and proprieties ; but he was interrupted, 
for a horse came brushing rapidly along 
through the short fern, and rattling 
amongst the fallen bark, which lay 
about like vast sticks of cinnamon, and 
up came the Hon. Charles Morton at a 
slinging trot, on a big chestnut, with 
a blazed face, and four white stockings, 
a “Romeo.” His shining butcher's 
boots fitted like a glove, or like Custance’s; 
his spurs were fresh from the plate- 
brush ; his fawn-coloured breeches fitted 
to perfection ; his shirt was as white as 
the Secretary’s, and his light drab riding 
coat (he wore no waistcoat) was met by 
a bright blue scarf, with a diamond pin, 
and his Indian pith helmet was wound 
round with a white veil ; his whiskers 
and moustache were carefully trimmed ; 
and altogether he was one of the most 
perfect dandies ever seen. This was 
Charles Morton of the towns ; Charles 
Morton of the bush—the pioneer—was a 
very different object. 

“Hallo, Hillyar, my boy. Well, 
blacksmith, how are you to-day? Con- 
foundedly hot in these forests, is it not? 
Hillyar and I shall be out on the breezy 
plains in an hour ; you will have forest 
for sixty miles or thereabouts.” 

I touched my hat for the information. 

“ You'll soon leave off doing that,” he 
said, looking at me, laughing. And I 
thought if I never touched my hat to a 
less gallant-looking gentleman Ishould’nt 
care. 

“T am sorry to advise you to come 
up country so soon,” said Mr. Morton 
to Erne. “ But, as my principal overseer 
in those parts is going back, it will be a 
great opportunity for you. He will in- 
troduce you to station after station on 
the road. He is not a gentleman by 
birth, but he is always received as one. 
I wish I could introduce you in those 
parts myself; but, considering your close 
connexion with the Secretary, he will 
do as well. Clayton will prove your 
identity.” 

When I heard the name “ Clayton,” 
I gave a violent start, and cried out, 
** Good gracious,” which made my horse 
move forward a little faster, and which, 
consequently, nearly laid me on my back 
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in the road. I lost both my stirrups, 
and hauled myself upright again by the 
reins. But my horse didn’t care a bit. 
He only thought I was drunk. He was 
an aged stockhorse, which I had bought 
very cheap, as being a secure animal to 
begin with. He had been many years 
on the road, and had carried many stock- 
riders out of Palmerston, but never, 
hitherto, a sober one. He had been 
very much surprised at my not setting 
off full gallop for the first mile or two, 
yelling like a Bedlamite; and had shown 
that he expected that to happen on two 
or three occasions, to my infinite horror. 
He had long since come to the conclusion 
that I was too far gone in liquor to gal- 
lop ; and, after my last reel, he concluded 
that I should soon fall off, and go to 
sleep in the road for an hour or two, 
after the manner of stockmen re- 
turning from town; in which case he 
would have a quiet graze until I got 
sober. He was so fully persuaded of 
this that I had (with infinite caution, 
as though I was letting off a large and 
dangerous firework) to give him, now and 
then, a gentle reminder with the spur 
to make him keep up with the others. 

“ Hallo! blacksmith !” said Mr. Mor- 
ton. “ We must teach you to ride better 
than that before we have done with you. 
But, Hillyar, you will find Clayton a 
very good, honest fellow. His wife is a 
woman of low origin, but well-behaved, 
who sings ballads, if you care about that ; 
there are no children, which, perhaps, 
you will be glad of. You will, however, 
find some books there. I am sorry to 
put you in a house where there is no 
society of your own rank ; but it was 
your choice, remember. As soon as 
you feel able to undertake the thing, I 
will put you in charge of one of the 
other stations thereabout, and then 
you will have a table and cellar of your 
own. It is time to say good-bye to your 
friend now ; here is Wattle Creek, and 
we take the road to the right ; I will 
ride on; you will soon pick me up. 
Good-bye, blacksmith. God speed you 
heartily, my boy.” 

So, in his delicacy, he rode on, and 
left Erne and me alone together. There 
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were many last words; and then the 
last of all— 

** Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, my dear old Jim. Keep 
her in mind of me. Good-bye.” 

And so he rode slowly away, and I 
saw him through a mist. When my 
eyes cleared again, I saw him passing 
on from sunlight to shade, from shade 
to sunlight again, through an aisle in 
the dim forest cathedral, whose pillars 
were trunks of the box-trees, and whose 
roof was their whispering foliage. Fur- 
ther and further yet, until he was lost 
among the thickening stems and denser 
boskage of some rising ground beyond. 
And then I sat upon my grazing horse, 
alone in this strange forest, foolishly 
wondering if I should see him, or any 
one I had ever known, again; for all 
the past seemed more like reality than 
the present. 

But I have noticed as a curious fact 
that town-bred blacksmith boys, how- 
ever affectionate, are not given to senti- 
ment; and, the moment Erne was out 
of sight, and I had dried—blown my 
nose—I began to make such a series of 
remarkable discoveries that Erne, and 
the awful fact of his going to live in 
the house with Mrs. Clayton, sometime 
Avery, née Martin, went clean out of 
my mind. I gave myself up to the 
wild delight of being for the first time 
in a new and strange land. 

Conceive my awe and delight at 
finding that the whole place was swarm- 
ing with parrots. Hundreds of little 
green ones, with short tails, who were 
amazingly industrious and busy, and 
who talked cheerily to one another all 
the time; others still more beautiful, 
with long tails (shell parrots, we call 
them, but now so popular in London as 
Zebra parakeets), who, crowded in long 
rows, kissed one another, and wheetled 
idiotically ; larger and more glorious 
ones yet—green, orange, scarlet, and 
blue (mountain blues)—who came driv- 
ing swiftly through the forest in flocks, 
whistling and screaming; and, lastly, 
gentle lories, more beautiful in colour 
than any, who sat on the Banksias like 
a crop of crimson and purple flowers. 


Then I made another discovery. T 
crossed the creek, and, blundering up 
the other bank, struck my spurs deep 
into the old horse’s sides, and away he 
went full gallop, and I did not fall off. 
As soon as I recovered my presence of 
mind, by using certain directions given 
me by Erne and others, I made the 
wonderful discovery that I could stick 
on, and that I rather liked it. I was 
in a colonial-made saddle, with great 
pads in front of the knee, and I found 
that by keeping my toes slightly in, 
and raising my heels, I could sit as 
easily as in a rocking-chair. I assisted 
myself with the? pom— our space is 
limited—but I was most perfectly at 
home after a mile, and found it the 
most delightful thing I had ever ex- 
perienced, to go charging on ten miles 
an hour through a primeval forest 
towards unknown surprises and un- 
known dangers. 

Whether the old horse thought that 
my intoxication had, like some recorded 
cases of hydrophobia, broken out after a 
long period of incubation, or whether 
he thought that I was the victim of 
an acute attack of skyblues (as he 
would have called the malady known to 
the faculty as delirium tremens, could 
he have spoken), Iam unable to say ; 
but he went like the wind. 

The road turned and wound about 
very much among the tiee stems, but the 
old horse took care of me. I was pre- 
pared for any adventure or surprise, 
from a lion downwards, when I was 
startled by the shrill ery of familiar 
voices, and, pulling up, found myself in 
the bosom of my family. 

There were the dear old Chelsea 
group, a little older, sitting by them- 
selves in this strange forest, just as they 
used to sit in old times in the great old 
room at home—my father and mother 
on a box side by side, Emma and Martha 
on the ground, with the children grouped 
round them, and Joe leaning against a 
tree, musing, just as he used to lean 
against the mantel-piece in old times. 

“And poor Reuben,” I thought, 
“where was he?” But I said nothing. 
I asked my father how he found him- 
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self, and my father replied, “ Bustin’ ;” 
and really the dear old fellow did look 
most remarkably radiant, as did the 
others, save Joe and Emma. 

“‘ We've been a having such a game a 
coming along, old man,” said my father. 
“ We seen a alligator as hooked it up a 
tree ; didn’t us, Fred ?” 

“ And Harry, he’s a drawed it in his 
book beautiful,” said my mother com- 
placently. “And now he’s a drawing 
his own Jim a horseback, full gallop, 
as we see you a coming along just now. 
And Frank has been talking beautiful, 
and—” 

I had dismounted, and Tom Williams 
had kindly taken my horse for me, and 
I was looking over my mother’s shoulder 
at Harry’s drawing of the great Monitor 
lizard and my humble self, rather un- 
certain, I confess, which was the lizard 
and which was me ; but my mother had 
succeeded in getting my head against 
hers, and I asked in a whisper, “ How 
are they ?” 

“ Joe’s terrible low,” said my mother ; 
“lower than ever I saw him. But 
Emma’s keeping up noble. Did he 
send her any message ?” 

“No. How could he? 
his final answer.” 

“JT wish he had sent some message 
or other to her,” said my mother ; “ for 
her heart’s a breaking for him, and a 
few words would have been so precious. 
Couldn’t you, eh, Jim—didn’t he say 
anything ?” 

I did not wait for my dear mother to 
propose point blank that we should coin 
a message together, but I went over and 
sat beside Emma, and took Fred on my 
lap. 

“He is gone,” I said in a low voice. 

There was only a catch in her breath. 
She made no answer. 

“ Shall I tell you his last words?” 

The poor girl only nodded her head. 

“He said, ‘Good-bye, Jim. Don’t 
let her forget me.’ And no more I 
will.” 

There was the slightest possible 
suspicion of scorn in the look she gave 
me as she said, “Is that very likely?” 

Perhaps I was nettled; perhaps it 
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was only owing to my clumsy eagerness 
about the matter which lay nearest to 
my heart. I cannot decide which it 
was, but I said, 

“Would you not recall him now if 
you could ?” 

She did not answer in words, but she 
turned and looked at me; and, when 
she had caught my eye, she carried it 
with hers, until they rested on the 
figure of poor Joe, who had sat down on 
a log, with his great head buried in his 
hands. I understood her, and said no 
more, but quietly drew her to me and 
kissed her. 

“Tf those two obstacles could be 
removed,” I found myself saying a dozen 
times that day, and for many days. 

We were travelling with a caravan of 
bullock drays, seven in number, each 
drawn by eight bullocks, all the property 
of our friend the Hon. Mr. Dawson, 
which were returning empty to one of 
his many stations, Karra Karra, after 
taking to Palmerston a trifle of fourteen 
tons of fine merino wool, to swell his 
gigantic wealth. It was a very pleasant, 
lazy way of travelling, and I think that, 
when the long 270 miles of it came to 
an end, there was not one of us who did 
not wish that we could have gone a few 
miles further. 

If the road was smooth, you could 
sit on the dray. If it was rough, you 
could walk, and walk faster than the 
dray went; so much faster that some 
of us would walk forward along the 
track, which still wandered through 
dense and magnificent forest, as much 
as a mile or two, into the unknown land 
before us ; and, forewarned of snakes, 
gather such flowers as we could find, 
which at this time of year were not 
many. We had very few adventures. 
Sometimes we would meet a solitary 
horseman ; sometimes a flock of two or 
three thousand sheep going to market, 
whose three shepherds rode on horse- 
back, and whose dogs, beautiful Scotch 
sheep-dogs, alert and watchful, but gasp- 
ing with thirst, would find a moment to 
come to Fred or Harry and rub them- 
selves against them complacently, and 
tell them how hot, hot, hot, it was 
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Sometimes again would come a great 
drove of fat cattle, guided by three or 
four wild-looking stockmen, in breeches 
and boots, which in this hot weather 
were the principal part of their clothing, 
for they had nothing else but shirts 
without any buttons, and hats generally 
without any ribbons. These men were 
accompanied by horrid great dogs, who 
cut Fred and Harry dead ; but in spite 
of their incivility, their masters were 
very good-humoured and kind, keeping 
their cattle away from us with their ter- 
rible great stockwhips. The head stock- 
man would always stay behind and talk 
to us —sometimes for a long while— 
generally asking us questions about Eng- 
land—questions which seemed almost 
trivial to us. I remember that one wild 
handsome fellow, who told Emma in 
pure chivalrous admiration, that looking 
at her was as good as gathering cowslips ; 
was very anxious, when he heard we 
were from Chelsea, to find out if we had 
ever met his mother, whose name was 
Brown, and who lived at Putney. He 
was .afraid something was wrong with 
the old lady, he said, for he hadn’t heard 
from her this ten years, and then she 
was seventy-five. He would go home 
some of these days, he added, and knock 
the old girl up. 

After a few of these expeditions, 
ahead of the drays, we began to take 
Trevittick the sulky with us. For 
Trevittick, thirsting madly after know- 
ledge, in the manner of his blue-haired 
fellow - Pheenicians, had spent more 
than he could very well afford in buy- 
ing a book on the colonial flora. He 
now began to identify the flowers as 
fast as we got them ; and, as the whole 
of us went at the novel amusement with 
a will, and talked immensely about it 
afterwards, we attracted poor Joe’s atten- 
tion, and, to my great delight, he began 
to join us, and to enter somewhat into 
the pleasure with us. 

The forest continued nearly level ; the 
only irregularities were the banks of the 
creeks which we crossed at intervals of 
about ten miles—chains of still ponds 
walled by dark shrubs, shut in on all 
sides by the hot forest, so that no breath 


of air troubled their gleaming surface, 
But, when a hundred miles were gone, 
the land began to rise and roll into 
sharp ascents and descents; and one 
forenoon we came to a steep and dan- 
gerous hill. And, while we were going 
cautiously down through the thick hang- 
ing trees, we heard the voice of a great 
river rushing through the wood below 
us. As we struggled through it, with 
the cattle belly-deep in the turbid green 
water, we had a glimpse right and left 
of a glorious glen, high piled with grey 
rocks, with trees hanging in every cranny 
and crag, and solemn pines which shot 
their slender shafts aloft, in confused 
interlacing groups, beautiful beyond ex- 
pression. Only for a minute did we see 
this divine glen; instantly after, we were 
struggling up the opposite cliff, in the 
darksome forest once more. 

“Why,” I asked one of the bullock 
drivers, who volunteered that evening 
to show me a place to bathe, “why is 
the water so ghastly cold? I can scarcely 
swim.” 

“ Snow, mate, snow. This water was 
brought down from Mount Poniatowski 
by yesterday’s sun.” 

The next morning the scene changed 
strangely, and Trevittick walked like one 
in adream. As we went up a hill we 
saw the light between the tree stems at 
the top, and the wind began to come 
more freshly to our cheeks. When we 
reached the summit the forest had come 
to an end, and we were looking over 
into Flinders Land. 

A glorious country indeed ; sheets of 
high rolling down, and vast stretches of 
table-land, bounded by belts of forest, 
and cut into by deep glens everywhere 
—channels for the snow-water from the 
mountains. Two great lakes gleamed 
among dark woodlands at different eleva- 
tions, and far to the left was a glimpse 
of distant sea. A fair, beautiful, smiling 
land, and yet one of the most awful the 
eye ever rested on: for there was one 
feature in it which absorbed all the 
others, and made waving wood, gleaming 
lake, and flashing torrent but secondary 
objects for the eye to rest on—just as 
the ribbed cliffs of stone which form the 
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nave of Winchester, make the chantries 
of Wykeham and Edyngton appear like 
children’s toys. 

Far to the right, towering horrible and 
dark, rose, thousands of feet in the air, 
high above everything, a scarped ram- 
part of dolomite, as level as a wall; of 
a lurid grey colour with deep brown 
shadows. It dominated the lower 
country so entirely that the snow moun- 
tains beyond were invisible for it, and 
nothing gave notice of their presence but 
a lighter gleam in the air, above the 
dark wall. It stretched away, ‘his wall, 
into the furthest distance the eye could 
penetrate. It had bays in it, and some- 
times horrid rents, which seemeu to lead 
up into the heart of the mountains— 
rents steep and abrupt, ending soon and 
suddenly—glens bounded with steep 
lawns of gleaming green. Sometimes it 
bent its level outline down, and then 
from the lowest point of the dip streamed 
eternally a silver waterfall, which, snow- 
fed, waxed and waned as the sun rose or 
fell. But there hung the great rock 
wall, frowning over the lovely country 
below ; like Pitt’s face at the last; 
reflecting in some sort of way smiles of 
sunshine and frowns of cloud, yet bear- 
ing the ghastly look of Austerlitz through 
it all. 

So for twelve days this dark rampart 
haunted us, and led our eyes to it at all 
times, never allowing us to forget its 
presence. In the still cool night it was 
black, in the morning it was purple, at 
noon it was heavy pearly grey, and at 
sunset gleaming copper-colour. Some- 
times, when we were down in a deep 
glen, or crossing some rushing river, we 
could only catch a glimpse of the level 
wall cutting the bright blue sky ; some- 
times, again, when we were aloft on a 
breezy down, the whole of the great 
rampart would be in sight at once, 
stretching north and south as far as the 
eye could reach ; but for twelve days it 
bent its ghastly frown upon us, until we 
grew tired of it, and wished it would end. 

At last it ended. Gradually, for 
three days, a peaked mountain grew 
upon our sight, until we reached it, and 
began passing over the smooth short 


turf which formed its glacis ; a mountain 
which rose out of the lower land in 
advance of, and separate from, the great 
wall which I have been describing ; a 
mountain which heaved a smooth sharp 
cone aloft out of the beautiful slate 
country through which we had been 
travelling, and whose apex pierced the 
heavens with one solitary needle-like 
crag. It was the last remnant of the 
walls of the old lava crater, of a voleano 
which had been in action long after the 
great cliff, which we had watched so long, 
had been scorched and ruined into its 
present form. The men called the peak 
Nicnicabarlah ; and, when we had rounded 
the shoulder of it we saw that our 
journey’s end was near; for a beautiful 
fantastic mountain range hurled itself 
abruptly into the sea across our path, 
and barred our further progress, and as 
soon as we sighted it the men called out 
at once, “There you are, mates; there 
is Cape Wilberforce !” 

“Cape Trap,” growled Trevittick. “I’m 
blowed if I ever see such a game as this 
here. There should be something or 
another hereabout.—Tom Williams, don’t 
be a fool, shewing off with that horse. 
He ain’t your’n, and you can’t ride him; 
so don’t rattle his legs to bits.” 

Trevittick was always surly when he 
was excited, and, to lead away his tem- 
per from Tom, I began asking questions 
of the men. 

“Where is the town of Romilly?” 

“Down to the left, between the 
timber and the plain, alongside of 
the Erskine river; the little river 
Brougham joins it just above the town. 
The Brougham rises in the mountains, 
and comes down through Barker's Gap. 
This is Barker’s Gap we are passing 
now, the valley between Nicnicabarlah 
and the Cape Wilberforce mountain. 
There was a great fight with bushrangers 
hereabouts a year or two back, when 
young Inspector Hillyar finished three 
on ’em single-handed. He was a sulky, 
ill-conditioned beast, but a good-plucked 
‘un. He married Miss Neville; he 
used to come courting after her to Bar- 
ker’s. That’s Barker’s down yonder.” 

He pointed to a cluster of grey roofs 
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in a break in the forest down below, and 
very soon after our whole caravan began 
to descend one of the steep, rocky gullies 
which led from the shoulder of the 
volcano towards the sea, and very shortly 
came into beautiful open forest-country, 
with a light sandy soil, the grass thin, 
but not wanting in abundance, and the 
ground intersected by innumerable dry 
water-courses, 

There was a new mountain just in 
this place which attracted our notice—a 
little mountain, but wonderfully abrupt 
and picturesque, with high castellated 
crags. It was such a very lovely little 
mountain that Trevittick, Tom Williams, 
Joe, and I started off to go a little way 
up it. 

A beautiful little mountain ; tumbled 
boulders round the base, and steep 
escarpments of grey stone above, fea- 
thered with those trees which the 
colonists call cherries, but which we 
will in future call cypresses, for the 
sake of English readers.! Trevittick 
got on the hill first, and, having taken 
up a bit of rock, said, “Well, I’m 
blowed,” and seemed inclined to hurl it 
at Tom Williams, who was helping Joe 
to hunt a grasshopper about four inches 
long. To save an explosion I went up 
to him, and he unburdened his heart 
to me. 

“ Why,” he said, “ it’s granite.” 

I said I was very glad to hear it, but 
he turned on me so sharply that I was 
almost afraid I had made a mistake, and 
that I ought to have said that I had 
dreaded as much from the first. But 
after a somewhat contemptuous glance 
at me he went on— 

“ Yes, it’s granite, or the substitute 
for it used in these ’ere parts. But it 
ain’t felspathic-looking enough to suit 
my stomach, and so I don’t deceive you 
nor no other man. Tom Williams, why 
be you hunting locusses instead of 
noticing how the granite has boiled up 
over the clay slates? Perhaps you'd 
like to see a plague of ’em ; though, for 
that matter, nine out of the ten plagues 
all at once wouldn't astonish the cheek 
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out of a Cockney, and the effect of the 
plague of darkness would be only tem- 
porary, and even that wouldn’t only 
make them talk the faster.” 

Trevittick’s ill-humour showed me 
that he was excited, although I did not 
in the least know why, or really care, 
IT am afraid that at times I thought 
Trevittick, with all his knowledge, little 
better than a queer-tempered oddity. 
Perhaps what confirmed me in this 
belief, just at this time, was his way of 
expounding the Scriptures, which he 
did every Sunday morning, as I honestly 
confess, to my extreme annoyance. The 
moment that man got on the subject of 
religion, all his shrewdness and his 
cleverness seemed to desert him, and he 
would pour forth, for a whole hour, in a 
sing-song voice, a mass of ill-considered 
platitudes on the most solemn subjects ; 
in the which every sentence, almost 
every word, was twisted round to meet 
the half-dozen dogmas which formed his 
creed. After his exposition of the fifty- 
second chapter of Isaiah, Joe and I 
declined further attendance. 

A pleasant road, winding for miles 
among gently inclined forest gullies, led 
us to our new home, and, while the sun 
was still alive in the topmost branches 
of the majestic trees, we came upon 
the inn where we were to stay for the 
present. There were this one inn and a 
few other huts and inclosed paddocks 
scattered in the half-cleared forestaround, 
but the sounds of nature, gentle and 
subdued as they were upon this quiet 
evening, far overpowered the faint noises 
of human occupancy. When the drays 
had gone on and left us, and the crack- 
ing of the last whip had died away in 
the wood, and the last dog had done 
barking from some little shanty far 
among the trees ; then the air was filled 
with the whistling of birds, and the 
gentle rush of the evening breeze among 
the topmost boughs ; for the little river 
Brougham, which fatls into the larger 
Erskine here, had ceased to babble in 
the drought—was sleeping till the sum- 
mer should end. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
CHANGES IN THE ROMILLY HOME. 


Very quiet was Romilly in those old 
days, so old, yet in reality so recent. Ah 
me, what a turn my world has taken 
since I stood in the dusty road that 
evening, with Emma leaning on my arm 
and saying— 

“What a happy place, Jim. What 
a peaceful place. See there, there is 
the burial-ground through the trees. I 
would sooner be buried there than at 
Chelsea—but—it don’t much matter 
where, does it? What was it Joe was 
reading to us out of the new book? 
Something—and there came 


“ And hands so often clasped with mine 
Should toss with tangle and with shells.” 


I cannot remember any more, but it was 
about hearing the feet of those who loved 
you pass over your grave.” 

My father and mother were two peo- 
ple who carried home about with them. 
Those two people, sitting together, would 
have made it home, even on an iceberg. 
Their inner life was so perfectly, placidly 
good ; the flame of their lives burnt so 
clearly and so steadily that its soft light 
was reflected on the faces of all those 
who came within its influence; and 
such virtues as there were among those 
who were familiar with them were 
brought into strong relief, while their 
vices retired into deep shadow. In a 
few words, they were good people, and, 
like all good people, to some extent made 
others good. Not only did we of the 
family fall into our quiet grooves at 
once, but this township of Romilly 
began to rally round my father and 
mother before we had been established 
a week. Began to call at all hours and 
waste our time, to borrow and lend pots 
and kettles; to give, to ask, but seldom 
or never to follow advice ; to go on, in 
fact, much the same as the Chelsea peo- 
ple had done on the other side of the 
water. After the first week of the esta- 
blishment of our new shop, the men 
came and leant in at the window, and 
sat on the anvil, and toyed with the 


hammers, just in the old style; and, 
before my mother had been a week in 
the hastily-erected slab-house, the women 
began to come in, to flump down into a 
seat, and to tell her allabout it. People 
in some ranks of life would be surprised 
at the facility with which the lower 
classes recognise thoroughly trustworthy 
and good people. My father and mother 
not only submitted to these levees, but 
felt flattered by them. Every woman 
in the township had declined to know 
much of Mrs. Podder—who was known 
to have travelled for her sins—until they 
“met” her at Mrs. Burton’s, standing 
against the fire-place, with her bare 
arms folded on her bosom, smoking a 
short black pipe. Mrs. Burton had 
“took her up,” and that was enough. 
Mrs. Burton was so big, so gentle, and 
so good, that even the little weasel-faced 
Mrs. Rance, with the vinegar temper, 
had nothing more to say. Again, my 
father made no difference between Jim 
Reilly and the best of them. Jim Reilly 
was free to come and go, and get a kind 
word at the forge; and the forge was 
neutral ground, and Jim was undeniably 
good company ; and so Jim was spoken 
to at the forge, and if you spoke to him 
at the forge you could not cut him else- 
where. And so it came about that Jim 
found himself in respectable company 
again, and mended his ways (which 
wanted mending sadly), for very shame’s 
sake. And in time the stories about 
Jim’s “ horse-planting” propensities got 
forgotten, and Jim rode his own horses 
only, and grew respectable. 

So time began to run smoothly on 
once more, and a month began to slip 
by more rapidly than a week had used 
to do in more unquiet seasons. The 
week was spent in those happy al- 
ternations of labour and rest which 
are only known to the prosperous me- 
chanic—alternate periods of labour, in 
which the intellect is half-deadened, 
because instinctive manual dexterity has, 
through long practice, rendered thought 
unnecessary, and of rest, when that 
intellect begins to unfold itself like some 
polypus, or sea anemone, and cast its 
greedy arms abroad in all directions to 
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seize and tuck headlong into its unsatis- 
fied stomach everything not actually 
inorganic. “O dura messorum ilia!” 
O delicious unsatisfied hunger! O 
blessed intellectual digestion! Did you 
ever read “ Zimmerman on Solitude” 
and somebody’s (goodness knows who’s 
now) “ History of the United States” 
through in one week? I did. And 
Jim Williams lay in the bed oppo- 
site, maddened and sulky with the few 
scraps I threw him about Saratoga and 
the Macedonian, Bunker’s Hill and the 
Shannon and Chesapeake. 

Joe got horridly angry with Tom 
Williams and me on the subject of dis- 
cursive reading. He (in the heat of the 
moment, I hope) said one day that he 
should like to see me wrecked on a 
desert island, with a year’s provisions, 
and nothing to read but Gibbon and 
Mosheim. That, he said, was the only 
thing which could happen to me that 
would make a man of me. After dex- 
terously recalling a few compliments he 
had paid to Mosheim a week past that 
very day, in answer I begged to be 
allowed his favourite copy of Rabelais. 
But he said that Rabelais would rise 
from his grave if he attempted any such 
profane act. 

“Jim,” he went on, “I am only chaff- 
ing ; you are a better scholar than I am. 
You know men, and I only know works. 
Now see how much in earnest I am ; | 
am come to you to ask you to decide a 
most important affair for me, and I bind 
myself in honour to abide by your deci- 
sion. Tom Williams, old fellow, would 
you mind leaving Jim and me alone a 
little? I know you won’t be offended, 
Tom.” 

Tom departed, smiling, and then I 
said, “ Martha, my love, perhaps you 
had better go and help Emma ;” but Joe 
rose in his stately way, and, having 
taken her hand, kissed it, and led her 
to her seat again. The blacksmith’s 
hunchbacked son had gradually refined 
and developed himself into a very good 
imitation of a high-bred gentleman ; and 
his courtesy somehow reflected itself on 
the pretty ex-maid-of-all-work, for she 
merely smiled a pleasant natural smile 





on him, and sat down again. What 
could a duchess have done more? But 
then courtesy comes so naturally to a 
woman,” 

“T cannot go on with the business in 
hand, my sweet sister,” continued Joe, 
“unless you stay here to protect me, 
You know my brother’s temper ; unless 
| had your sweet face between me and 
his anger, I should not dare to announce 
a resolution I have taken.” 

“ Pray,” I said, “keep alive the great 
family fiction—that, because I splutter 
and make a little noise when I am 
vexed, therefore I have a worse temper 
than others; pray, don’t let that fic- 
tion die. I should be sorry if it did, 
for I reap great advantage from it; I 
always get my own way—if, indeed, that 
is any advantage. However, go on, Joe ; 
if your resolution was not an infinitely 
foolish one, we should not have had all 
these words of preparation.” 

“Why,” said Joe, “ that is hardly the 
state of the case. In the first place, you 
are not going to have your own way 
this time, because I am going to have 
mine ; and, my will being stronger than 
yours, you will have the goodness to go 
to the wall with as little noise as pos- 
sible. In the next place, my resolution 
is not an infinitely foolish one, but an 
infinitely wise one. The only question 
about it is, Shall I be able to argue your 
fool’s head into a sufficient state of clear- 
ness to see the wisdom of it?” 

Whenever Joe and I came to what I 
vulgarly called “ hammer and tongs,” I 
always yielded. I yielded now with 
perfect good humour, I think, and 
laughed ; though Joe was really rufiled 
for a minute. 

“ The fact of the matter is,” he said, 
“that I have an offer of a place as second 
master in the Government School in 
Palmerston; and I have accepted it. 
In three years I shall be inspector.” ?! 

I was really delighted at the news. 
I had seen a long time that Joe had 
been getting very discontented and im- 
patient in consequence of the common- 

1 The educational arrangements in Cooks- 
land are different from those in any of the 
other colonies. 
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place life which we were forced to lead. 
He was “ chafing under inaction” (a 
phrase which expresses nothing save in 
its second intention, but is good enough, 
nevertheless). I was pleased with his 
news, but I was very much puzzled at 
the hesitation with which he communi- 
cated it. 

I said, “Joe, I am sincerely glad to 
hear what you tell me. We shall miss 
you, my dear old fellow, but you will 
never be happy here. There is no doubt 
that if you once get the thin edge of the 
wedge in you will make a career for 
yourself. And, as far as I can see, you 
will have a good chance of getting the 
thin edge of the wedge in now. I don’t 
like to tell you how glad _ for fear 
you should think that I shall bear out 
— too lightly ; ‘oe I am very 
glad, and so I don’t deceive you.” 

‘So you should be, my faithful old 
heats r I shouk ] soon become a plague 
to you here. But have you no other 
remark to make about this resolution ?” 

“No. In particular, no. Ina general 
way of speaking, I am glad of it. With 
regard to details—now, have you broke it 
to father ?” 

“ No,” said Joe, plumply ; 
do that.” 

I didn’t see any great difficulty about 
that. I was beginning to say that he 
would require a regular fit out of new 
clothes, and that we could manage that 
nicely now, when who, of all people in 
the world, should put in her oar but 
Martha. 

“IT suppose you have told Emma,’ 
she said. 

“There!” said Joe. “A woman 
against the world. That is the very 
point I have been driving at, and have 
been afraid to broach.” 

“ Do you want me to break it to her ?” 
I asked. 

“ Break it to her! Why, my dear 
brother, it is all her doing from beginning 
to end. She gave me the first intima- 
tion that the offer would be made me, 
and then quietly told me that she had 
been in communication with Miss Burke 
about it for some months. She began 
on Miss Burke. I honestly confess that 


you must 


J should never have thought of debauch- 
ng the leader of the opposition before I 
put in my ciaim to ministers, but she did. 
She began on Miss Burke for the mere 
sake of inducing her to keep the Irish 
party quiet about my appointment ; in 
the which phase of her proceedings 
Miss Burke’s love for Lady Hillyar was 
her trump card, with which card she 
seems to have taken several tricks. 
Meanwhile, only three weeks ago, find- 
ing that Miss Burke was staying down 
here at the Barkers, she contrived an 
interview with her; and not only did 
she « my} le tely stop any opposition on 
the part of Mr. O’Ryan, but she actually 
persuaded, induced, bamboozled—I know 
not what word to use— Miss Burke into 
making the matter in some sort a party 
question. As I stand here, Miss Burke 
has made Mr. O’Ryan go to Mr. Oxton 
and say that, in case of my appointment 
to the inspect anni, not a word, on their 
sacred word o fin either next ses- 
sion or any future session, should pass 
the lips of any son of Erin on the subject 
of the appointment of Billy Morton 
to the harbour-mastership. And that’s 
your Emma !” 

I thought it was my Lesbia Burke, 
too, but I didn’t say so. And, indeed, 
I was too much engaged in wondering at 
what Joe told me about Emma to think 
much about Lesbia Burke just now. I 
confess that I was a little amazed at this 
last exhibition of cunning and courage 
in Emma. If I had not repelled her by 
a little coarseness of speech and a little 
roughness of temper, she would have 
confided in me more, and I should 
have noticed the sudden development 
of character which took place in her 
after our troubles—that sudden passage 
from girlhood into womanhood. But, 
indeed, it was only fault of manner on 
my part. And she loved me: she loved 
me better than all of them put together. 
Indeed she did. 

“ Tow do you want me to act in the 
matter, then?” I said. 

“T want you to undertake father and 
mother. I want you not only to tell them 
ef my appointment, but also to tell them 
this—that Emma has determined, under 
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their approval, of course, to come to 
Palmerston, and keep house for me.” 

I started as he said this. I was un- 
prepared for it ; and, as I did so, I felt a 
hand on my shoulder, and, turning round, 
I saw that Emma was standing behind 
me. 

“Emma,” I said, “are you really 
going to leave us?” 

She motioned me to come out with 
her, and we went out together and 
walked among the trees. 

“You are not going to dissuade me 
from going, are you, my brother!” she 
said. 

I was quite silent. She clasped her 
two hands together over my arm, and 
aurriedly asked me if I was angry. 

“There is never any confidence given 
to me until all the world knows the 
matter,” I said ; “then, when it is im- 
possible to alter matters, the affair is 
broken to me. Can you wonder that 
I am ruffled sometimes? I will not 
be angry now, but I will not allow that 
I have no reason.” 

“Only because I did not confide in 
you ; not because you disapprove of our 
resolution ?” 

“Well, yes. I approve on the whole 
of your resolution; it is natural that 
you should be by his side for the present ; 
though the time will soon come when he 
will not want you. You will be hardly 
ornamental enough to sit at a states- 
man’s table, my poor, fat old thing.” 

Poor Emma was so glad to hear me 
speak in my natural tone that she 
threw her arms round my neck. I 
laughed and said, 

“There is some one who don’t think 
you a fat old thing, ain’t there? When 
will you go?” 

“ Next week.” 

“So soon? Does Joe say it is 
necessary ?”’ 

“No,” she answered with some de- 
cision ; “he does not say it is necessary. 
But I urged him to go, and pointed out 
the reason, and he quite approves of my 
resolution.” 

“ Erne will think it very unkind. It 
will be so marked, to go only a day or 
two before his first visit.” 


“Let him think it unkind. I know 
which is the kindest line of action. | 
shall go, Jim. This is a matter in which 
I must decide for myself. Why did you 
start? Have you seen anything ?” 

We had wandered away along a track 
in the forest till we had nearly come to 
a dense clump of the low tree called 
lightwood (sufficiently like an English 
bay tree), through which the road passed. 
The night was gathering fast, and, when 
we were within fifty yards of the dark 
place, my cousin Samuel emerged from 
the gloom and came towards us. 

I walked straight on, with Emma on 
my arm, intending to pass him without 
speaking. I had never spoken to him 
in Palmerston, and she had never seen 
him there ; so this was her first meeting 
with him since that dreadful night when 
she had rescued Reuben from that den 
of thieves into which he had drawn 
him. I was made anxious and angry 
by his sudden appearance here in 
Romilly, and I very much wished to 
avoid having anything to do with him. 

Emma, however, would not pass him 
without a kind word, and so she stopped 
as he stood aside to let us pass him, 
and said, 

“It is a long while since we met, 
cousin. I hope you have been well 
since I saw you.” 

“T have been very well,” he answered, 
with a false smile wreathing on his thin 
lips. “Iam very much obliged to you 
for speaking to me, for I was anxious to 
see you, and ask you a question.” 

“T shall be glad to answer it,” she 
replied. “I am your debtor, you 
know.” 

“You are pleased to say so. I will 
go on, with your leave. I am exceed- 
ingly anxious and unhappy about my 
boy Reuben.” 

“On what grounds?” said Emma. 
“ He is well, and is doing very well. I 
heard from him last mail.” 

“He preserves a dead silence towards 
me. I never hear a word from him. I 
have no answer to my letters. What is 
the meaning of this ?” 

By this time his voice had risen to a 
shrill treble, and he was waving his 
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arm up and down threateningly ; his 
pinched features, his long nose, and his 
high sloping eyebrows began to form an 
ensemble which looked uncommonly 
vicious. He went on— 

“He has been tampered with, his 
affections have been alienated from me, 
and his mind has been poisoned against 
me, by that scoundrel. How dares he? 
is he mad ?” 

I said that none of us had ever been 
so wicked as to stand between Reuben 
and his father. 

“T am not talking of you, my lad,” 
he said in a quieter voice. “ You and 
yours have always been what is kind 
and good. I am speaking of a scoundrel, 
a wretch, without decency, without 
gratitude—a monstrous mass of utter 
selfishness. But let him take care! 
Let him take care !” 

And so he walked swiftly away under 
the darkening shadows, with his hand 
raised menacing over his head, mutter- 
ing, “ Let him take care.” And it came 
into my head that if I were the gentle- 
man referred to I most certainly would 
take uncommon good care. 

“Tt’s Morton, the keeper, he is so 
wild against,” I remarked. ‘TI am glad 
that there is fourteen or fifteen thousand 
miles between them.” 

“It must be Morton,” said Emma ; 
“otherwise I might think it was Sir 
George. What a strange thing this is, 
his never coming near Stanlake! I 
wonder why ?” 

“ T cannot think,” I said, as we turned 
homewards, “that Reuben is right in not 
writing to his father. I cannot under- 
stand it; it is unlike Reuben.” 

‘*T do not understand it either,” said 
Emma. “I will certainly mention it to 
him the next time I write. Poor old 
Reuben! how I should like to see him 
again! How time goes on, don’t it, 
eh? Jim, I want to walk further 
with you in the dark, just one more 
turn.” 

“Come,” I said, cheerfully. “I could 


walk for ever in this delicious ow]’s-light, 
with you beside me.” 

I went on with her gently, whistling 
and waiting for her to begin. I was 
very anxious. 

“T am going to ask half a dozen 
questions about Mr. Erne Hillyar. Is 
he ever likely to be rich ?” 

“T cannot see how. He gets some 
nominal salary where he is—twohundred 
a-year, I think ; and, when he is out of 
his apprenticeship, I do not see how he 
is to start on his own account without 
capital. His share of the property 
would certainly be enough to make him 
rich here. But, as I tell you, he will 
die sooner than claim it.” 

“ A strange crotchet. But look here. 
He would take it in an instant if a 
reconciliation were brought about be- 
tween him and his brother. Why could 
not that be done? Think of it.” 

“What is the good? Erne here in 
Australia, and Sir George at Timbuctoo 
by this time, for aught we know! Non- 
sense. There are only two obstacles to 
prevent your accepting Erne, as you 
well know—the care of Joe, and your 
dread of lowering Erne. About the first 
obstacle I shall say nothing, but I cer- 
tainly don’t want Erne to be raised away 
above our level once more, and so I tell 
you plainly.” 

We said no more, but went silently 
in. I kissed her when we came to the 
door. Those sweet sister-kisses were 
becoming precious now, for was she not 
going to Palmerston to keep house for 
Joe? and one might not see her again 
for so long—certainly not till after I 
was married. There was between us 
one deep source of disagreement. I had 
set my heart on her marrying Erne, and 
she would have none of it. But still 
she was very, very dear to me—dearer 
perhaps and more valued since that 
cause of disagreement had arisen be- 
tween us than she had ever been 
before. 

To be continued. 














DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; OR, RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THREE CITIES. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


DR. CHALMERS—PART III: HIS STUDIES, OPINIONS, AND SCHEMES. 


Ix my last paper I surveyed, more par- 
ticularly, those eight years of Chalmers’s 
middle life during which his position was 
that of a Glasgow parish minister, and 
his fame that of the greatest pulpit-orator 
of his country and generation. But in 
the year 1823, greatly to the surprise of 
the public, Chalmers gave up his Glas- 
gow charge ; and the remainder of his 
life divides itself into two portions, each 
having a certain distinctness. From 
1823 to 1828, or from his forty-fourth 
year to his forty-ninth, there was a five 
years’ interval of comparative quiet and 
seclusion, during which he recruited 
himself, after the fatigues and turmoil 
of Glasgow, in the Moral Philosophy 
professorship in his native University 
of St. Andrews. But again, in 1828, 
he reappeared in a station of central 
publicity by accepting the Professor- 
ship of Theology in the University of 
Edinburgh—a position involving a kind 
of honorary presidency over the whole 
Scottish Church; and from that date 
to his death in 1847, at the age of 
sixty-seven, he continued to reside in 
Edinburgh—for fifteen years out of the 
nineteen in the above-named professor- 
ship in the University, but for the last 
four years as Principal and Professor of 
Theology in the newly-founded college 
of that Free Church of Scotland which 
he himself had organized. 

Well, what of the orator amid these 
changes? The most famous days of 
Chalmers’s pulpit-oratory were certainly 
those of his parish ministry in Glasgow. 
sut from first to last he was an orator. 
He carried the orator in him beyond 
the period of his celebrity in Glas- 
gow, and to the last hour of his 
life oratory was his characteristic mode. 


For one thing, he never quite gave up 
preaching. Both while at St. Andrews 
and while at Edinburgh he would occa- 
sionally appear in some pulpit, renew- 
ing for some in the crowded congrega- 
tion that flocked to hear him the well- 
remembered sensations of his Glasgow 
preaching, and showing to others, be- 
yond anything they had dreamt of, 
what great preaching might be. Then, 
again, though he had ceased to be a 
parish minister, he remained still, by 
Presbyterian rule and custom, a leader in 
the business of the national Church. He 
was a member of the successive General 
Assemblies or ecclesiastical Parliaments 
which met annually in Edinburgh ; and 
in these Parliaments, and in public 
meetings connected with church-affairs, 
his voice now rang more loudly and 
frequently than it had done before. 
Especially from about the year 1830 
onward through the stormy period 
which ended in the “disruption” of 
1843, Chalmers’s oratory was in request 
in behalf of the Church-policy which he 
then led. Moreover, even within the 
narrower bounds of his class-rooms in 
St. Andrews and Edinburgh, he was 
still uncontrollably the orator. While 
expounding Moral Philosophy to his 
students in the one University, or 
Theology to his students in the other, 
it was not in his nature to be purely and 
coolly didactic. The little audiences lay 
beneath him as material to be operated 
upon by his most ardent ideas—to be 
stirred and roused as well as taught. 
Finally, although in Chalmers at Glasgow 
there had been seen not only the pulpit- 
orator, but also that peculiar develop- 
ment of the orator which exhibits him 
as passing into the practical philanthro- 
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pist or statesman—although at Glasgow 
he had begun to publish his views on 
various social and political questions, 
and even to give effect to those views in 
schemes and institutions—yet it was in 
his subsequent life at St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh that he elaborated those 
views into their completest shape for 
general application. If under the name 
of orator you include him who by any 
means, by pen as well as by tongue, 


pleads and wrestles for certain modes of 


managing society and diminishing human 
wretchedness, then on this ground, as 
well as on the others, you may say that 
Chalmers was an orator to the last. 

But, whatever a man may be, it cannot 
be supposed that at the age of forty-three 
the process of his mental formation 
stops ; and hence, as we follow Chalmers 
from Glasgow on through the remaining 
twenty-four years of his life at St. Andrews 
and at Edinburgh, we do see his mind 
still subject to enrichments, compressions, 
fissures, and lateral fallings-in, according 
to the influences that acted on it. We 
see a continued accretion, variation, and 
consolidation of the matter of his oratory. 


As far as I can judge, the five years of 


his comparative rest and seclusion at St. 
Andrews were a period of peculiar inte- 
rest in this respect. 

When Chalmers left Glasgow in 
1823, it was, as I have said, to the sur- 
prise of the public. It was, I may add, 
to the astonishment and consternation 
of his parishioners. What! give up his 
unparalleled position in Glasgow—that 
great city which he had swung round 
bodily from Moderatism to Evangelical- 
ism by his preaching—in order to go 
into the retirement of a professor's chair 
in St. Andrews? A Moral Philosophy 
professorship! What was philosophy, 
moral or of any other sort, that a 
preacher of the Gospel—but, above all, 
a Chalmers—should shunt himself off in 
the middle of his ministry into such 
a miserable half-heathen siding? But 
Chalmers had reasons by which he 
justified the step to himself. It was 
not solely that he had become sick, 
body and soul, of the bustle and fatigue 
attendant on his monstrous popularity 


in Glasgow—“ a popularity,” as he had 
himself described it, “more oppressive 
“than gratifying ; a popularity of stare 
and pressure and animal heat, and a 
whole tribe of other annoyances which 
“ it brings around its unfortunate victim ; 
a popularity which rifles home of its 
‘ sweets, and, by elevating a man above 
* his fellows, places him in a region of 
*‘ desolation, where the intimacies of 
“human fellowship are unfelt, and 
“‘ where he stands a conspicuous mark 
‘for the shafts of malice and envy 
“and detraction; a popularity which, 
‘with its head among storms and its 
“feet on the treacherous quicksands, 
“has nothing to lull the agonies of its 
“ tottering existence but the hosannahs 
*¢ of a drivelling generation.” He could 
have borne up, doubtless, against the 
fatigues of even such a popularity for 
the sake of the opportunities of better 
influence which he knew to be involved 
in it. Bunt his old longing for a quiet 
academic life had come back upon him, 
not merely with the old sense that such 
a life would be congenial to him in 
many ways, but with a conviction that 
at least a temporary retirement into such 
a life was necessary for the right order- 
ing and knitting-up of his mind at the 
stage at which it had arrived. It was 
more than twelve years since the natural 
man, or old Adam, in him—his original 
devotion to mathematics, physics, che- 
mistry,and political eeonomy—had been 
wrenched or shattered by the great reli- 
gious convulsion that had befallen him, 
and which hestill acknowledgedasastroke 
from Heaven; and during these twelve 
years he had been borne on, a compound 
of his new self and of the wrecks of his 
old self, by the whirl of that convulsion. 
In the bustie of such a life as he had 
been leading in Glasgow, anything like 
a systematic reckoning with himself had 
been impossible. He had come to feel 
this, and to long for some situation of 
comparative repose, in which his mind 
might settle upon itself, come to an un- 
derstanding with itself on points that 
had been reserved, and so deepen and 
extend its ideas by fresh ruminations 
as that something like a completed in- 
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tellectual system might be the result. 
Hence it was that he accepted the 
Moral Philesophy professorship at St. 
Andrews. 

Toa great extent his purpose was real- 
ized. In the venerable quiet of the little 
town which he knew so well, amid the 
scenes and memories of his youth, and 
in the cheerful society of not a few of 
his old friends, he was able to carry out 
a very characteristic plan of procedure 
on which he had resolved. What it was 
cannot be better described than in the 
words of a correspondent, who knew 
Dr. Chalmers well at this period, and 
who has favoured me with a communi- 
cation respecting him. “I had the 
privilege,” says the Rev. Dr. Macvicar, of 
Moffat, “of knowing Dr. Chalmers very 
“intimately, especially during his last 
“years in the University of St. An- 
drews—the very period of his life 
when, I think, all his faculties culmi- 
nated, when he had learnt to breathe 
“ more freely than he had been able to 
do in Glasgow, when he had attained 
to a certain degree of intellectual re- 
pose, and had emancipated himself 
from many embarrassments. The fact 
is that the admirable man, shortly 
“after his coming to St. Andrews, 
claimed for himself a new childhood in 
the full enjoyment of all his faculties. 
“ He did not, like Des Cartes, propose 
“to make a fresh start in thought by 
doubting everything; but he pro- 
posed to revise his beliefs, and co- 
“ ordinate them with those of the great 
minds of all ages. He had his set 
hour for Tacitus, his set hour for Leib- 
nitz ; and, when the hour for either 
came, he would leave a party in the 
drawing-room, be they who they might, 
*‘and retire to his study.” In short, 
Chalmers had at this time prescribed to 
himself—and with all that arithmetical 
exactness in the division of his day into 
separate portions for which he was re- 
markable throughout his life—a course 
of reading both in the works and in the 
biographies of certain select men of dif- 
ferent lands and times, towards whom 
he felt an attraction either of affinity and 
admiration, or at least of curiosity. The 
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particular conjunction of authors men- 
tioned by Dr. Macvicar is one which I 
should not haveguessed. LeibnitzI should 
have expected to find at anytime or at all 
times in Chalmers’s list of authors, for 
there were few writers of whom he spoke 
oftener ; but Tacitus rather surprises me. 
And yet this occurrence of Tacitus in 
the record is but a revelation of what 1 
know otherwise to have been the fact— 
that, on some impulse or other, Chalmers 
would often betake himself with avidity 
to some book lying, as one would have 
thought, quite out of his way, and that 
in this manner he had acquired no 
inconsiderable acquaintance with a tole- 
rably scattered group of writers. As 
to the particular readings in St. An- 
drews, beyond Leibnitz and Tacitus, I 
am left to conjecture. Omitting Shake- 
speare, Milton, Cowper, Scott, and some 
other English classics in prose and verse, 
to whom he paid his respects from time 
to time, and omitting also books of prac- 
tical piety, casual theological treatises, 
and works of physical science or of 
current information, I find that among 
the authors of a more speculative order 
whom he had read, wholly or in part, 
about this time, were some of the 
French philosophes of the eighteenth 
century. Of German writers or Ger- 
man speculation he knew nothing—with 
the single far-back exception of Leib- 
nitz, whom he had got at through the 
Latin or the French ; and this defect of 
German (which, however, he shared with 
most of his countrymen of that day) was 
a great pity for him eventually, though 
it made things easier at the time. But 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Turgot, Condorcet, 
and other French writers of the same 
period, were familiar to him. There is 
a passage in which, speaking of Voltaire 
and Rousseau in language which shows 
how well he knew them, it is clear that, 
on the whole, he had the profounder 
feeling for Rousseau. Naturally, how- 
ever, it was among British philosophical 
authors that he was most at home, and 
especially among those whom he might 
regard as his predecessors in those tracks 
of speculation over which he had to go in 
his class. Of Greek he knew little more 
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than of German, and he had but such dim 
ideas of what had been done by Plato and 
Aristotle, and the schoolmen of the mid- 
dle ages, as had come strained to him 
through hasty representations in popular 
books, and through the common belief 
that Bacon had arisen, like a colossus, to 
divide the old world for ever from the 
new, and that, if one did take a peep 
back, through the arch made by this 
colossus, into the world of ancient 
philosophy, there was little to be seen 
in it but heaps of futile ingenuity and 
worthless word-spinning. For him the 
history of true Philosophy began with 
Bacon : to be a Baconian was to be in- 
tellectually sound. After Bacon, Samuel 
Clarke and Butler were great names in 
his books—Butler positively, Clarke 
rather negatively. Then, of course, for 
him, as for every one else over Europe 
undertaking a course of speculative 
thought, Hume furnished a necessary 
point of departure. To overcome the 
scepticism of Hume, to re-edify a solid 
system of human beliefs on the space 
which Hume’s reasonings had leftscathed 
and desolate, and sown with salt—this 
was what Reid had set himself to do in 
Scotland, originating the modern Scot- 
tish philosophy, and what Kant, in a 
different way, had set himself to do in 
Germany, originating the modern Ger- 
man philosophy. Chalmers, while going 
back upon Hume for himself, made it 
his business not the less to become 
acquainted with the intermediate course 
of Scottish or English speculation on 
subjects which Hume had discussed. 
Hence readings or re-readings in Reid, 
Campbell, Adam Smith, and Dugald 
Stewart, and, with especial relish, in the 
English Paley. It so happened, however, 
that, just about the time when Chalmers 
went to St. Andrews, a new book ap- 
peared which made a great sensation in 
the philosophical world. This was Dr. 
Thomas Brown’s “ Lectureson the Human 
Mind,” published from his manuscripts 
after his death in 1820. During the 
brief, but brilliant, career of Brown as 
successor to Dugald Stewart in the Moral 
Philosophy chair in Edinburgh, the elo- 
quence of his lectures, and the revolu- 


tion they were to make in psychological 
science, had been matters of public talk ; 
and, consequently, when they weie pub- 
lished, they were received with acclama- 
tion everywhere. For some twenty 
years Brown's reputation continued in 
Scotland, till Sir William Hamilton 
exploded it and reinstated Stewart and 
Reid in honour at the centre. But 
Chalmers had come in for the effect of 
Brown’s fame at its fullest. He betook 
himself admiringly to Brown as the Ben- 
jamin among British metaphysicians. 
Through some such course of reading 
as I have here described did Chalmers 
at St. Andrews pursue his plan of re- 
vising his foundations by the help of 
other minds, and “co-ordinating” his 
beliefs with theirs. Docile as he was, and 
extremely susceptible of admiration for 
whatever was powerful in thought or 
fine in expression, it must have been, 
in the main, a labour of enjoyment ; but, 
as, in the centre of all that was yet 
modifiable in his opinions, he carried a 
large amount of pugnacity in behalf 
of such convictions as were already de- 
terminately his own, there must have 
been occasions when, on hearing that he 
was shut up for the first time at the 
co-ordinating process with some new 
author, the feeling of those who knew 
him best must have been very much 
that of Sir David Baird’s mother when 
she heard of her son’s captivity, “ Pity 
the man that has to be co-ordinated wi’ 
our Davie.” But, whether by the as- 
similation of opinions from other minds, 
or by conflict with them, Chalmers did 
contrive, during his five years at St. 
Andrews, to form for himself some such 
connected system of his views as that 
which he had desired to form, and 
with which he proposed, thenceforth, to 
walk through the world. The results 
were partly manifested in the courses 
of lectures which he delivered to his 
students—lectures so different from any- 
thing that had been heard from the 
Moral Philosophy chair in St. Andrews 
before, that the attendance in the class- 
room was doubled, and those five years 
of Dr. Chalmers’s tenure of the chair 
are remembered yet as a period of golden 
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mark in the annals both of the Univer- 


sity and the town. In these courses of 


lectures Chalmers voluntarily aban- 
doned the practice, which had then 
become general in the Scottish Uni- 
versities, of making the chair of Moral 
Philosophy a chair of universal Psycho- 
logy or Mental Science generally. He 
reverted, as Adam Smith had done 
in similar circumstances, to the stricter 
view of the duties of the chair which 
regarded it as a chair of Moral Science 
proper, or Ethical Science ; and he fol- 
lowed Adam Smith farther in considering 
that a full course of Moral Philosophy 
in this stricter sense might include not 
only an exposition of the theory of right 
and wrong, but also the principles of 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, and 
Natural Theology. But much of what 
he had elaborated, or begun to elaborate, 
in St. Andrews, was carried with him 
to Edinburgh, and served as the stock for 
whatever farther speculations occupied 
him during the remaining nineteen years 
of his life. Allowance being made for his 
unabated activity of mind, and also for 
the occurrence of new subjects to interest 
him during the final or Edinburgh period 
of his life, I should still suppose that, 
so far as Dr. Chalmers’s views, as they 
are now to be gathered miscellaneously 
from the entire series of his writings, 
were ever drawn together by himself into 
some approach to a speculative system, 
this was done during the quiet five years 
he spent at St. Andrews after leaving 
Glasgow. 

Chalmers’s works, as finally collected 
and edited by himself, consist of twenty- 
five smallish octavo volumes ; to which 
were added, after his death, nine volumes 
printed from his manuscripts. The fol- 
lowing is the scheme of the entire 
collection :— 


ORIGINAL EDITION : 25 VOLUMES, 


Vols. 1— 2 Natural Theology. 

3— 4 Evidences of Christianity. 
Moral Philosophy. 
Commercial Discourses. 
Astronomical Discourses. 

—10 Congregational Sermons. 
ll Sermons on Public Occasions. 
12 Tracts and Essays, 


> 


Vols, 13 Introductions to Select Authors. 
14—16 Polity of a Nation. 
17 Church Establishments. 
18 Church Extension. 
19—20 Political Economy. 
21 The Parochial System. 
22-25 Lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS: 9 VOLUMES. 
Vols. 1— 3 Daily Scripture Readings. 
4— 5 Hore Biblicee Sabbaticz ; or, 
Sabbath Scripture Readings. 
6 Posthumous Sermons. 
7— 8 Institutes of Theology. 
9 Lectures on Butler’s Analogy. 


Are Dr. Chalmers’s works now read ? 
They are still bought, I should suppose, 
and placed on the shelves in certain 
quarters where the memory of him lasts ; 
but they are less read or looked into 
now than it might have once been ex- 
pected that they would be. I, who so 
cherish his memory, have but one stray 
volume of them in my possession. Why 
is this? Partly the reason is a general 
one. Who is read, in these days, after 
seventeen years? We are already in 
Jeffrey’s predicted era of “the three per 
cent. of Southey ;” and, if at all times 
the chance of interest with posterity 
has been rather a poor outlook for 
writers, the majority of them may now 
do well to block up that window entirely, 
and content themselves with Chaucer's 
consolation :— 


** Sufficeth me, as I were dead, 
That no wight have my name on hond. 
I wot myself best how I stond. 
For what I dree or what I think 
I will myselfe all it drink, 
Certain for the more part, 
As far forth as I can mine art.” 


But there are differences in the post- 
humous interest of writers, depending 
rather on the differences of nature and 
form to be found among writings than 
on the degrees of total power exhibited 
by writers during their lives. Now, 
perhaps the most perishable of writings 
are those of that oratorical order to 
which Chalmers’s mainly belonged. 
They are addressed to moods and emer- 
gencies, and moods and emergencies 
pass away. Vehemence is their charac- 
teristic, and the continued gesture of 
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vehemence, after the occasion for it is 
out of sight, offends rather than pleases. 
Of all the parliamentary oratory of the 
last century, that of Burke alone had the 
qualities necessary to give it permanence 
in our literature. Far beyond oratory 
in general, the oratory of Chalmers did, 
as I believe, possess qualities entitling 
it to notice as an addition to the litera- 
ture of his time. If it is part of the 
business of the student of literature to 
take account of any influx into the 
general stream that has a colour of 
originality, even should that originality 
be a little uncouth and Scythian, then 
I should regard the omission of Dr. 
Chalmers’s writings from a survey of 
the British literature of the first half 
of the present century as a very con- 
siderable oversight. There was always 
substance in what Chalmers spoke or 
wrote ; nothing that he spoke or wrote 
but was the result of real cogita- 
tion ; no mind was more incapable of 
commonplace even for an instant, or 
moved more habitually on the wheels 
of generalizations. If the presence of 
important thought in oratory is what 
gives it literary value, then on this 
ground there might be far worse read- 
ing for leisure hours even now than 
the writings of Chalmers. Add the 
abundant illustrations of a rich imagi- 
nation, and no small amount of the 
miscellaneous variations that give plea- 
sure in literature—here some memorable 
felicity of phrase; there a stroke of 
humour ; again a touch of pathos ; anon 
a blaze of indignation so vivid that you 
see the scowl and the flush on the 
writer’s face; nay, sometimes (what 
passes all else in effect, and comes but 
from the spirits of the rarest) a sudden 
tone, high, solemn, and indescribable, 
as from listening to the song of the 
archangels before the throne. And yet 
with all this there are drawbacks suf- 
ficient to explain why it should be that 
the interest in Chalmers’s writings and 
the attention now given to them should 
be far less than might seem due to the 
worth of the living man. In proportion 
to the success with which a man of his 
stamp may have exerted himself while 
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alive may sometimes be the inattention 
of his admirers to his literary remains 
after his death, He may have ex- 
pounded his ideas so well, may have so 
worked them into the very fibre of those 
about him, that they at least do not 
require to read his writings after his 
death, or, if they do read them, feel 
no rousing of novelty, but only a sense 
of going over beaten ground. As an 
effective expositor of his ideas in dis- 
course from the pulpit or the chair I 
have never known any one compar- 
able to Chalmers. He went at his 
point again and again ; he iterated and 
reiterated ; he illustrated the thing first 
this way and then that, the thing itself 
remaining the same for a whole hour ; 
his grand figure of speech was repetition. 
He would rather nauseate the few, he 
used himself to say, than not gain the 
intelligence of the many. He used to 
tell of an interview he had with Cole- 
ridge. “He entertained me, sir, with a 
“monologue of two hours. When we 
“came away, I said to Edward Irving, 
“who was with me, ‘ With the exception 
“of a few lucid intervals, I have not 
“understood anything of what he has 
“been saying.’ Irving said to me, ‘ Dr. 
* Chalmers, I like to see a bright idea 
“looming through the mist.’ I replied, 
“Well, I don’t, Mr. Irving; what 
“T like is to get round about it, and 
“round about it, and round about it.’ ” 
As this habit of going round about it 
and round about it was carried by 
him into all his spoken prelections, and 
as he always contrived in any con- 
siderable course of these prelections to 
bring in the whole series of his most 
favourite notions, those who were much 
in contact with him could not fail to 
become familiar with these notions to 
their uttermost significance. Hence, for 
all such now surviving, the recollection of 
his living expositions must be sufficiently 
strong to save the necessity of much re- 
ference to his writings. But what of the 
larger public to whom the knowledge of 
him might come fresh for the first time 
even now through these writings? Well, 
for the more fastidious among them, that 
habit of iteration and reiteration which 
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made him so resistless as an expositor 
of his ideas to general audiences must 
interfere, in most of his writings, with 
the sense of sweetness, calmness, and 
quiet artistic evolution which makes 
continuous reading pleasant. When, in 
the reading of a book, one has caught 
the wink of a meaning, the flash of the 
fin above the surface, it is generally 
enough ; and, as one goes on, one desires 
cogitative progress, rapid and subtle 
changes of suggestion, and, if not the 
flash of a new fin in each successive 
sentence, at least reappearances only at 
finely-calculated distances. But in Chal- 
mers all is above-board ; reading him 
is like being belaboured with a meaning 
through many pages, rather than being 
quietly presented with it in one para- 
graph and invited on to something else. 
There is, to be sure, abundant variety 
in the expression and subsidiary illus- 
tration ; and, where the meaning itself 
seems important, the large surface it 
occupies may seem good for others, if 
not for oneself. But, for those cultured 
readers whose judgments determine what 
is classic in literature, there can be no 
doubt that the result of a casual reading 
in Chalmers must so often be fatigue 
that he will have but small benefit from 
their suffrages. He had not himself 
that varied scholarship or culture that 
might have sown his writings with the 
learned little metonymies that enrich 
the pages of some authors. And, con- 
nected with all else that was character- 
istic in him, was the peculiarity of his 
style. It was a style thoroughly self- 
made, splendidly mechanized for his 
purposes, and with a logical accuracy of 
texture, amid all its strength and pas- 
sion, that will bear very close inspection ; 
but it was very far from being a classic 
style. It was really a kind of Scythian 
style—a style which might be described 
as the English of the eighteenth century 
first made tempestuous and then again 
ruled into cadence by the energy of a 
new intellect that was at once vehement 
and methodical. 

After all, however, what determines 
the readableness or durability of writings 
is their still unexhausted relation to 


the needs and uses, and to the deeper 
culture, of the community that inherits 
them. Tried by this test, how will 
Chalmers’s writings fare? Better, on 
the whole, I should suppose, than those 
of almost any other British clergy- 
man of his generation, writing in his 
character as a clergyman, and putting 
forth in that character a philosophy of 
Religion and of Society. Purer and 
more classic as was the style of Robert 
Hall, there is no comparison now, in 
respect of intellectuai interest, between 
his works and those of Dr. Chalmers ; 
and it would be only, as I think, the 
most extreme ignorance as to what 
constitutes mental power, or the most 
obstinate Anglican prejudice, that would 
name the shrewd hard-headedness of a 
Whately in the same day with Chalmers’s 
large and discursive genius. But this 
mention of Whately does suggest some- 
thing to the per contra side of the 
account ; and, if we mention in addition 
such other English contemporaries of 
Chalmers as Dr. Arnold and Father 
Newman, the suggestion becomes more 
startling. There can be little doubt that 
many a well-educated person, abreast 
with the latest information and ideas of 
his time, would find matter to suit him 
in the writings of Whately, for whom 
Chalmers, opened at hap-hazard, might 
seem obsolete. Still less doubt can there 
be of a kind of vital adaptation to the 
cultivated British spirit of this age to 
be found in some of the late Dr.‘Arnold’s 
views, and also, it seems, in that strange 
Berkeleyanism of Father Newman, the 
like of which is not to be found in the 
corresponding views of Dr. Chalmers. 
Much of this difference is to be accounted 
for by recollecting what was Chalmers’s 
era and what were his circumstances. 
Though he survived Arnold five years, 
he was born fifteen years sooner; and 
he was Newman’s senior by twenty-one 
years. ‘Time, therefore, had yiven him 
different stuff to work with speculatively 
—stutf farther removed from the present. 
But more important than the agency of 
time in his case was that of place. He 
was a North British, and not an English 
clergyman ; his inheritance in the way 
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of material was the popular Scottish 
Theology in connexion with the tra- 
ditional Scottish philosophy ; and, as his 
learning was less than that of many of 
his far inferior countrymen, he remained 
in considerable ignorance to the last of 
forms and tendencies of thought even in 
England that were not represented in 
the life around him. If, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold maintains, England is but a 
province in relation to Europe at large, 
and all her speculative productions are 
marred by the signs of provincialism 
or distance from the centre, the chances 
are surely great that the speculative pro- 
ductions of one who was emphatically 
a North Briton of the last age should 
now, whatever may have been his native 
genius, seem to critics at the centre but 
irrelevant gyrations in a far-off corner. 
Something of this feeling exists among 
those who do not attempt to give any 
such theoretical expression to it. They 
have simply a conviction that, the 
Scottish Church and Scottish Theology 
having been what they have been, it is 
& priort inconceivable that any set of 
speculations very relevant to the deeper 
thought of the present time, even in 
England, can have come from a Scottish 
clergyman of any late generation. This 
feeling was recently expressed to me 
very decisively by one of the ablest 
and most liberal Englishmen I know, 
himself a writer and thinker of great 
influence. Speaking of British theology 
generally, and referring casually to Scot- 
land, he said that his own conclusion, 
like that of everybody else, was that there 
had been no Scottish churchman in this 
century that any one need pay the least 
attention to as a thinker, unless it might 
be Dr. Chalmers ; and that, for his part, 
he was not sure that there was much 
in Dr. Chalmers to the purpose. I feel 
bound to repeat this to my North British 
friends, and I hope it will beneficially 
irritate them. Of course, I did not feel 
myself bound to agree with the opinion’; 
and if, refraining from the general ques- 
tion, I had pursued the argument only 
about Dr. Chalmers, I believe I should 
have proceeded very much as I mean 
to do in the rest of this paper, and 
No 60.—vot. x. 


attempted a summary reference or two 
(1) to Chalmers’s metaphysics, in the 
broader sense of the term, as including 
his views and argumentations of a phi- 
losophical or theologico-philosophical 
character, and (2) to his views and 
efforts on important social and econo- 
mical questions. 

Chalmers’s speculative or metaphy- 
sical views are interblended with all his 
writings, his sermons and practical trea- 
tises as well as the rest ; but they may 
be gathered most expressly from such of 
his works as his Natural Theology, his 
Evidences of Christianity, his Lectures 
on Butler, and his Moral Philosophy. 
Now, it is here, as I think, that it 
would have to be confessed that he 
was so affected by the influences of 
his time and locality, by the nature of 
his inheritance in the shape of the 
already formed tissues and habits of 
opinion given him to work upon, and 
by the limited extent of his own sup- 
plementary culture, that there is less of 
vital adaptation in his arguments now 
to the critical spirit of a new time than 
might have been desired from so much 
strenuous exertion by a soul so fervid. 
A place might, indeed, be assigned to 
Chalmers in that series of Scottish phi- 
losophers which was called into exist- 
ence by Hume. Of this series were Reid, 
Stewart, James Mill, Mackintosh, and 
Brown. But, besides that in the labours 
of these philosophers, with all their 
various merits, there was on the whole a 
defect of profundity, so that it required 
the appearance of a Sir William Hamil- 
ton, with his knowledge of all European 
speculation, to recast the aggregate and 
bring it forward to the goal whence 
there might be a new departure—besides 
this, Chalmers’s place in the list was 
but a minor and incidental one. He 
was intermediate between Stewart and 
Brown, and he helped himself to the 
speculations of both, as well as of Reid, 
with a frequent preference for Brown 
as the younger and bolder analyst. He 
also dashed these speculations with cor- 
rections and modifications of his own. 
But, on the whole, his performances as 
a psychologist were but desultory, and 
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he had not time or occasion to go over 
the whole ground systematically in the 
track of these philosophers. One can 
even see that he had not been sufficiently 
awakened to some of the essential pro- 
blems of philosophy, as they might have 
been forced on him by Reid and Stewart 
in their differences from Brown, and that 
he had not wrought some of his own 
views into due consistency. Thus, having 
apparently never realized to himself the 
supreme importance of the controversy 
between the school of necessary, struc- 
tural, or & priori beliefs, and the school 
which resolves all into sense or expe- 
rience, we find him often alternating 
between the two camps—at one time 
denouncing the excess of the @ priori 
spirit and laughing at its vagaries, at 
another hugging Leibnitz to his bosom ; 
at one time exulting in the supremacy 
of plain experience with all the stal- 
wartness of a Norfolkshire farmer, at 
another contending for the expectation 
of nature’s uniformity as a necessary 
principle of human nature, or arguing 
against the Utilitarians on behalf of the 
instinctive character of conscience and 
the eternal distinction between the 
sciences of the Quid est? and the science 
of the Quid oportet ? So far, therefore, 
as clear decision on this controversy 
down to its very roots may be required 
of a writer ere he can be admitted to affect 
what is now central in pure thought, 
Chalmers will not be found to answer 
the requirement. The truth is, whether 
owing to the constant social activity 
of his career, or owing to the character 
of his mind, which would at any time 
seize on a useful proximate generali- 
zation rather than have none, it was in 
mixed or applied metaphysics that Chal- 
mers excelled. Not so much the lumen 
siccum, or dry light, as the lumen madi- 
dum, or light drenched in the affections, 
is to be sought for in his works. Leaving 
cool and lynx-like investigation in 
psychology to Reid, Stewart, Brown, 
and whoever might succeed them, it 
was enough for him, with the best 
notions he could get from these or any 
other quarters, and with whatever philo- 
sophical cogitations he could supply of 


his own, to go forth on the work of his 
life—the championship of Theism and of 
Christianity against a scepticism which 
he saw sapping men’s minds everywhere, 
and the recovery of a world over which 
his soul yearned to peace and a right 
moral rule. How he laboured in this 
no tongue can tell. When I think of 
Chalmers as he so laboured, his life 
seems to me the noblest rebuke I have 
known to that blasé and pusillanimous 
notion of the powers and duties of a 
life which is now everywhere in the 
ascendant. He did not hang back ; con- 
science made no coward of him. He 
came forward ; such as he was, he 
declared himself; he hung over the 
world wistfully, longingly, appealingly ; 
he invoked, he argued, he implored, he 
held up his fist and threatened ; I have 
seen the tears on his grand old face— 
tears as of a return of that divine pity that 
surveyed Jerusalem and wept ;—in him, 
of all men that I have known, was the 
sorrow of the rejection of what he taught 
like the sorrow of a great disaster. 
Well, but as to the worth of the formal 
reasonings in that mixed metaphysics, as 
I have called it, which Chalmers put 
forth in his generation! It was very 
good mixed metaphysics in the main. 
When I read some of the apologies for 
orthodoxy that have been put forth 
of late against recent forms of scepti- 
cism, it seems to me that they are so 
inferior to Chalmers’s similar writings in 
power, and contain so little that is new 
in matter, that in the interest of ortho- 
doxy it might have been better to re- 
print these writings and circulate them 
afresh. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that, in consequence of the change 
that has taken place in the tone and man- 
ner of philosophical thought, resulting 
partly from the influence of new concep- 
tions of physical science, much of the 
Natural Theology of Chalmers is not 
now in such a strain as would penetrate 
most keenly what is peculiarly anti- 
theistic in our age ; and, similarly, there 
can be no doubt that, from the same cause, 
and from the new developments of histo- 
rical criticism, many of Chalmers’s expo- 
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authority of Scripture would fail to meet 
with precision the present forms of doubt 
or unbelief on these subjects. I re- 
member in this connexion an out-of-the- 
way expression of Hobbes. Speaking of 
Algebra, in comparison with his darling 
Geometry, he said that, with all the 
trumpeting he heard of the new method, 
and what it was to do, he could not take 
to it, for he could not make it bite like 
the other. If we forget Hobbes’s par- 
ticular application of the word, and keep 
the word itself, it is a very good word. 
That is the best reasoning which bites 
best into what is opposed to it—which 
bites most exactly, as it were, into the 
very nape, or spinal marrow, or other 
most vital part. I doubt whether Chal- 
mers’s reasonings did bite at the nape of 
British speculation when they were first 
published. I am sure that, whether from 
the shifting of the nape since then or not, 
they do not do so now. 

His Natural Theology, for example, 
published in 1836—in which is incorpo- 
rated his Bridgewater Treatise of 1833, 
on “The Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Moral and Intellectual Consti- 
tution of Man ”—is, in its main extent, 
a development of that “argument from 
design” of which Paley had been so able 
an expositor. Chalmers’s admiration of 
Paley was remarkable in one so largely 
endowed with those faculties of passion 
and ideality which were absent in Paley ; 
and he has expressed it in more than one 
passage describing Paley at length. His 
was a mind, he says, “altogether of a de- 
cidedly prosaic or secular cast;” he had 
“neither the organ of high poetry nor of 
high metaphysics ;” he was “never to be 
“found in the walk of sentiment or of 
“metaphysics, or indeed in any high 
“transcendental walk whatever;” he 
was “a painter of the Flemish School ;” 
his was a mind of that English type 
which proceeds at once to reason on 
the matter on hand, and has no taste or 
inclination for the “ reflex process,” so 
natural to Scottish thinkers, of first 
* reasoning about reasoning” under the 
idea of clearing the way. Such was the 
man, added Chalmers, of whom “ it 
“would not be too much to say that he 


“had done more than any other to ace 
“commodate the defence both of the 
“Natural and the Christian Theology 
“to the general understanding of our 
“times.” “For, if he had not genius, 
“vet in the whole staple and substance 
“of his thoughts there was somethin 

“better than genius—the em 
“ product of a hale and well-conditioned 
“ intellect that dealt in the ipsa corpora 
“of truth.” And this obeisance to 
Paley on Chalmers’s part was _heart- 
felt. His own Natural Theology is 
essentially after Paley’s method—a de- 
velopment, though mainly in a new 
region of topics, and certainly in a new 
style and with abundance of most un- 
Paleylike conception by the way, of that 
famous “argument from design” which 
Paley had elaborated so interestingly in 
the special topic of the anatomical struc- 
ture of animals, First, indeed, there is a 
preliminary book, devoted to an exercise 
of that “reflex process” of “ reasoning 
about the reasoning” which he holds that 
Paley would have thought unnecessary, 
criticising both the @ priori and the @ 
posteriort methods of proving the exis- 
tence of a God, and offering a strenuous 
refutation of Hume’s metaphysical denial 
of the applicability of the @ posteriort 
argument to such a matter at all. But, 
having here avowed his preference for 
the @ posteriori method, vindicated its 
applicability, and discarded the other, 
Chalmers proceeds, through the rest of 
his treatise, to apply his method. He 
gives a general view of the “ proofs for 
the being of a God” to be derived from 
the evidences of design, chiefly the astro- 
nomical and the geological, in the ma- 
terial world ; he then similarly surveys, 
in so many general glimpses, the consti- 
tution of the human mind; next there 
comes the special matter of his Bridge- 
water Treatise, finding evidences of Deity 
in the adaptation of the material world 
to the mental and social ; and he winds 
up with some appended speculations, in 
which, weighing the dim teachings of 
mere Natural Theology respecting Deity, 
and respecting such subjects as the im- 
mortality of man, the origin of evil, and 
the consistency of prayer with the belief 
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in nature’s uniformity, he draws aside 
the curtain that conceals a fuller blaze, 
and bids us behold Revelation. It is 
really a splendid treatise. Were a jury 
of some of our best speculative and 
scientific minds impanneled to sit in 
judgment on its merits, I am pretty sure 
that they would declare that there has 
been no treatise of similar aims, by any 
recent British theologian, showing nearly 
the same sweep of mind or the same 
mastery of the generalizations of science. 
Even that particular objection to the 
argument from design which may be 
deduced from Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of species—to wit, that, as 
creatures have been able to continue to 
exist only in as far as their structure 
has been able to modify itself to the 
progressive conditions of existence, adap- 
tation to existence simply means exis- 
tence, and there can therefore be no 
argument from special modes of existence 
as distinct from existence conceived 
primordially, universally, and in the 
lump—even this objection will be found 
recognised in the treatise and discussed 
in a certain manner. And yet the 
reasoning, for a great part, is of the kind 
that does not now “ bite,” or at least 
that does not bite at the very nape of 
the opposition. That the Paley style of 
argument may at one time have had a 
certain fitness for the British mode of 
thought on the matters in question, is 
conceivable, and may perhaps beassumed. 
But modes of thought change, and it is 
now the conclusion that this style of 
argument in proof of a Deity is too 
mechanical for its purpose—that it is 
like trying to achieve palpably by levers 
and pulleys an effect that can only be 
achieved by an action as of those swifter 
and subtler imponderables that course 
and tremble invisibly among the inter- 
stices of things. Once let the belief of 
Deity be in the soul, and then all these 
instances of design will be accepted as 
illustrations of Him, and fillings-up in 
detail, and every fact or arrangement in 
the universal world of phenomena will 
be sacramental and hieroglyphical as a 
sign of the unseen Father. But to hoist 
the idea of Deity into the soul where it 
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already is not—by no such machinery as 
that of the Bridgewater argument can 
this be accomplished. Rather there 
might be force to this effect now in some 
form of that very @ priort argument 
which Chalmers discarded at the outset 
of his treatise, notwithstanding that it 
had come recommended to him by the 
names of Clarke and Sir Isaac Newton— 
an argument which should demonstrate 
the idea of a God as bound up among 
the structural and logical necessities of 
the human mind. But, this form of 
argument having been discarded, and the 
other only pursued, the result is, in parts, 
notwithstanding all Chalmers’s eloquence 
and the frequent gorgeousness of his 
incidental conceptions, a certain feeling 
as if one were only brought into an atmo- 
sphere of splendid Anthropomorphism— 
as if that superb sphere of starry space 
which Chalmers’s large mind embraced 
and carried with it as its image of the 
universe were not wholly filled by the 
Deity which his mechanical argument 
had conjured up, but were only traversed 
here and there by the shadow of a vast 
operative and corporeal figure. 

Were we to follow Chalmers into his 
Christian Evidences, we should find, in ad- 
dition to certain deficiencies arising from 
imperfect scholarship, something of the 
same reliance on external or mechanical 
means for the production of states of 
belief likely to be brought about only 
by forces more intimate and spiritual. 
There is a most characteristic letter in 
this bearing among his correspondence. 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan having written 
to him from Italy, requesting his advice 
as to how it might be proper to reason 
with a young Italian artist in whom 
she took much interest, but who was 
unfortunately imbued with sceptical 
opinions on religion, he replied as 
follows: “I must confine myself to 
“the recommendation of certain books 
“which, if not read and studied by 
“him, really make the task put into 
“ my hand in every way as hopeless as 
“that of teaching optics to the blind 
“or philosophy to children—Taylor’s 
“ Process of Historical Belief ;’ Taylor's 
“Transmission of Ancient Books to 
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“Modern Times ;’ Paley’s ‘ Evidences 
“of Christianity ;’ Lardner’s ‘ Credi- 
“ bility ;) ‘Lardner on Jewish and 
“ Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of 
“ the Gospel ;’ Paley’s ‘ Hore Pauline ;’ 
“ Butler's ‘ Analogy ;’ Leslie’s ‘Short 
“and Easy Method with the Deists ;’ 
“ Littleton’s ‘Conversion of St. Paul.’ 
** T hope that the perusal of these may 
“have a favourable effect, though I 
“must confess that the union of so 
“ much confidence with so much igno- 
“rance tempts me to despair.” All 
allowance being made for circumstances 
of the case which may have been com- 
municated to Chalmers, but of which 
we are ignorant, and also for the utility 
of such a substantial course of reading 
wherever it might be undertaken, there 
is something almost astounding in the 
simple-mindedness that could think of 
medicating the sick soul of a dark-eyed 
Italian by setting before him such a 
trunk-full of English books. More effec- 
tive, one fancies, would have been some 
soft magnetic touch, such as might have 
come over his spirit in listening in one 
of his own Italian churches to even 
the semi-sensuous music of the Latin 
hymn— 
“*Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa 
Dum pendebat filius.” 

In short, one is reminded, in many 
parts of Chalmers’s speculative writings, 
of his own saying about himself, that 
he preferred gravitation to magnetism, 
and that it was by a kind of general 
energy as of gravitation, and not by a 
special influence like that of magnetism, 
that his mind worked, Occasionally, 
at least, there would have been power 
in the mystic spiritualizings of an Irving, 
or in the transcendental philosophiz- 
ings of a Coleridge, to stir minds that 
Chalmers’s argumentations had left 
obdurate. 

But, having redeemed my promise 
that I would be as critical and judicial 
in my estimate of the value of Chalmers’s 
ideas as my love for his memory would 
let me be, I must again refer to those 
very writings of his mixed metaphysics 
as not the less proving his extraordinary 


power, and as well worthy of attention 
still Often the formal reasonings do 
bite, and bite powerfully ; even where 
they do not, the nature of the man is 
always felt to be greater than the reason- 
ings, and to act with large spiritual effect 
over them, under them, and through 
them; and there are many passages 
which might be separated from the con- 
text and placed in a book of extracts, 
not only as good specimens of Chalmers’s 
style, but also as specimens of admirable 
thought for general philosophic use. 
When we pass from those portions 
of Chalmers’s works which present us 
with what I have called his mixed 
metaphysics into those other portions, 
about equal in quantity, which present 
us with his views and projects on social 
and economical questions, we find, as I 
believe, reason for even less limited 
respect and admiration. Among his 
works expressly of this order are his 
Political Economy, his Christian and 
Economic Polity of a Nation, his Lectures 
on Church and Collegiate Establishments, 
his Lectures on Church-Extension, and 
his Sufficiency of a Parochial System ; 
but there are dispersed discussions on the 
same topics through his minor discourses 
and his other writings. Much of his life 
also consisted of public oratory over his 
own little country in behalf of his views 
on practical questions, and of schemes 
and administrative efforts to give these 
views shape. Nature had built him to 
be an dvag dydpwy, or manager of men, 
giving him even the large head, large 
chest, and general physical look that 
befit the part ; and his position as a 
churchman was favourable to his acting 
the part within the limits of Scotland. 
Since the abolition of the separate Scot- 
tish autonomy by the Union, it may be 
said that the greatest opportunities of 
such governing action as may be exer- 
cised by individuals in any free country 
in such circumstances have been pos- 
sessed by the clergy, and that, owing to 
the peculiar democratic constitution of 
the Scottish Church, with its system of 
perpetual deliberative meetings of mixed 
clergy and laymen, the amount of such 
remanent governing action within Scot- 
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land itself, apart from what is sent 
north from Westminster, has been much 
greater than Englishmen might suppose. 
Through this agency, along with others, 
Chalmers, at least, had mounted, long 
before the end of his life, into the posi- 
tion of a national chieftain, or statesman. 
There was no reason, indeed, in the 
nature of many of his economical no- 
tions, why tley should stop at the 
Border. On the contrary, as they were 
founded on general reasonings, he 
thought most of them quite as appli- 
cable to England as to Scotland, and he 
was unusually anxious for their accept- 
ance by English theorists and men of 
influence. His visits to England were 
frequent ; he professed a greater conge- 
niality in many things with the English 
character than with the Scotch ; when 
he talked of the great English Univer- 
sities or of the English Cathedrals, 
it was almost with a rueful regret that 
Scotland had nothing to match them ; 
and, altogether, there was far less in 
him of the spirit of Scottish separatism, 
whether in the shape of rampant zeal 
for Presbyterianism, or in any other 
shape, than in most of his countrymen. 
Still Scotland was mainly the theatre of 
his personal influence. Again and again, 
on some public crisis, the phrases that 
ran through the land defining the crisis, 
and the watchwords and directions for 
use in it, came from him. More than 
once, too, it may be said that he decreed 
a tax of the whole people for national 
objects of his own discovery or con- 
trivance, and that by his own exertions 
he levied, collected, and applied this 
tax. Thus, betwéen the years 1835 
and 1841, in prosecution of a scheme 
of church-extension which he had de- 
vised and undertaken, he added to the 
visible apparatus of the Scottish Esta- 
blishment 222 new churches at an 
expense of 306,000/. voluntarily sub- 
scribed in answer to his appeals—an 
increase amounting to one-fifth of the 
entire Establishment. But even this 
was eclipsed by the final effort of his 
life in the foundation and organization, 
between 1843 and 1847, of the Free 
Church. In these four years a sum of 
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a million and a half was raised for the 
purposes of the new institution, while, 
by the arrangements of what was called 
a “ Sustentation Fund,” its future annual 
revenues were provided for—a pecuniary 
exertion on behalf of an “ idea” unpre- 
cedented, it is believed, in the annals 
of a small people. And yet, with all 
these efforts of Chalmers, and his 
successes in carrying out particular 
schemes, it happened with him, as with 
other rulers and statesmen, that it was 
but a fraction of his ideas, and that not 
the dearest to himself, that he was able 
in any form to realize, and that, driven 
hither and thither by the blasts of cir- 
cumstance, and forced often to exchange 
the work he desired to do for the work 
that was necessary to be done, he had 
to leave the general scheme of his ideas 
merely on record. In other words, if 
Scotchmen were to study Chalmers’s 
politico-economical writings, they would 
find a great deal more in them than the 
theory of the Free Church, or of any 
church in particular ; and, if Englishmen 
were to look into them, they would find 
much, easily separable from the writer’s 
Scottish churchmanship, that would help 
to organize and perhaps to improve their 
views on questions of national interest. 

Chalmers was, on the whole, a mode- 
rate Conservative in politics. All his 
life a free-trader and advocate for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and a zealous 
advocate also for Catholic Emancipation 
when many Conservatives stood out 
against it, he had yet no liking for the 
Reform Bill, and would have preferred 
a measure rectifying some of the abuses 
of the old system without inculcating 
so much trust in mere extension of the 
suffrage. But this was not from a want 
of belief in the virtues and capabilities 
of the great body of the people, or from 
a habit of under-estimating their im- 
portance in the commonwealth. On the 
contrary, as the thoughts and labours of 
his own life were, from first to last, 
chiefly with them, and for them, and 
among them, so he believed that the 
true progress of any society would show 
itself, and would even consist, in a pro- 
gressive increase of comfort in the con- 
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dition of this its largest number. The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number 
was as constantly in his mind as the 
paramount object of all aspiration and 
all statesmanship, as it was in the mind 
of Bentham. Moreover, he firmly be- 
lieved in the possibility of a great 
progress in this respect. “ There will, 
I prophesy,” he said, “ if the world is 
to stand, there will be a great ameliora- 
tion in the life of general humanity. 
The labouring classes are destined to 
attain a far more secure place of comfort 
and independence in the commonwealth 
than they have ever yet occupied.” Now, 
as he was a firm Malthusian—as resolute 
a believer as Malthus himself, or as 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the truth of 
the Malthusian law, and as merciless a 
denouncer of the utter futility of all 
schemes of philanthropy that ignored 
that law—this prediction amounted toa 
declaration that he expected a time when, 
along with whatever increase might be 
effected by improved science and im- 
proved industry in the general resources, 
there should be the spectacle of a labour- 
ing population that had learnt to keep its 
own numbers well within the limits of 
these resources. Emigration, changes in 
the representative system, free-trade it- 
self, money-votes for relief on a large 
scale in times of distress, and all pos- 
sible improvements in the system of 
taxation—including one favourite project 
of his own for the “commutation of 
all taxes into a territorial impost,” 
to the importance of which he did not 
anticipate that there would be any 
awakening even among Political Econo- 
mists till long after he was dead—all 
these he regarded only as so many 
palliatives, or rests to take breath, while 
the great lesson of permanent social 
well-being should be learnt. “There 
is no other way of achieving a better 
economical condition,” he repeated over 
and over again, “than by means ofa more 
advantageous proportion between the 
food of the country and the number of 
its inhabitants.” In his ideal of a 
happy country we always see him fancy- 
ing a population all the less numerous, 
provided that each individual had elbow- 


room and a certain amount of leisure, 
rather than a population swarming up 
to the utmost possibility of mere life on 
a given extent of surface, and in which, 
consequently, while the highest should 
have great fortunes, the lowest strata of 
life should be but as vermin. But it was 
not to the direct preaching of the Mal- 
thusian principle, nor to such compul- 
sory exactions of obedience to it as 
some have proposed, that he looked for 
the accomplishment of the great amelio- 
ration. “There is no other way,” he 
said, “of securing this proportion (the 
more advantageous proportion of the 
food of a country to the number of its 
inhabitants) than by the growth of pru- 
dence and principle among the inhabi- 
tants themselves. It will be the aggre- 
gate effect of a higher taste, a higher 
intelligence, and, above all, a wide- 
spread Christianity, through the mass 
of the population.” Here also Chalmers, 
with only slight variations, used the 
very formula of all his brother-Malthu- 
sians. They speak of the permanent at- 
tainment by the labouring-classes of a 
higher standard of enjoyment as the 
only true economical consummation, and 
he would have accepted their phrase 
as equivalent to his own. He differed 
from most of them only in his notion of 
the means by which this consummation 
was to be reached. That all legislation 
should be unswervingly in accordance 
with the Malthusian principle seemed 
to him as essential as that architecture 
should be in accordance with the laws 
of pressure and of the strength of mate- 
rials; but direct enactments that the 
Malthusian principle should be obeyed 
under penalties were not to his taste. 
There was one great matter, indeed, in 
which he thought that the blundering 
legislation of centuries had already in- 
volved most of Britain in such a coil of 
complicated evil, that only by a vigorous 
exercise of legislation, directly undoing 
its own work, could there be re- 
covery for a fair start. This was the 


‘matter of the Poor Laws. He abomi- 


nated the Poor Laws. All the adjec- 
tives of horror and reprobation in the 
dictionary brought together could not 
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express the vehemence of his loathing of 
the Poor Laws. The principle, in force 
in England since the time of Elizabeth, 
of the legal right of paupers to be 
supported out of rates levied compul- 
sorily from the rest of the community, 
seemed to him a principle perfectly 
diabolic in its action, and almost the 
one down-dragging encumbrance of a 
great and glorious nation. Political 
Economists who share his feeling can 
now express it very forcibly. They can 
point to the fact that England, the 
country of all others where the very 
name of Socialism excites the greatest 
horror, is the only country in the world 
where Socialism, in a distinct form, has 
been for centuries the law of the land. 
Chalmers did not use this form of expres- 
sion, for the word Socialism had hardly 
become common in his days. But he ex- 
pressed his feelings as strongly in his own 
way. The relief of distress, he declared, 
had been assigned by the constitution of 
human nature to the principle of volun- 
tary benevolence ; in a normal state of 
society this principle would always be 
found sufficient for any demand upon it, 
if only there were arrangements for 
bringing its objects within acting-dis- 
tance of it; and to transfer to justice 
or legal obligation the proper work of 
benevolence was to traverse the laws of 
human nature, and so, on the one hand, 
to deaden and dry up the finest springs 
of affection in the body-politic, and, on 
the other, to accumulate in society an 
increasing deposit of shameless and angry 
and ravenous pauperism. The abolition 
of the Poor Laws where they were esta- 
blished, and the security of any territory 
where they were not established against 
the invasion of so foul and pestiferous an 
influence, seemed to him the sine gud non 
of a fair start towards social prosperity. 
Whether, as regards England, he would 
have agreed with Malthus’s summary 
practical proposition on the subject I do 
not know. This was to the effect that, in 
order to the quiet extinction of the Poor 
Law, the Legislature should decree that 
for all born on or after a certain fixed 
day the legal right to be supported by 
the community should no longer exist, 


that this enactment should be read on 
the occasion of every marriage-ceremony 
after the said date, and that it should 
be punctually and ruthlessly observed. 
There may be some mention of the pro- 
position in Chalmers’s works which I 
have forgotten. At all events, he con- 
sidered the abolition of the English 
Poor Law, in some way or another, 
however difficult the way might be, a 
positive necessity for England. With 
respect to Scotland his course was easier, 
Till the year 1702 there had been but 
three parishes in Scotland assessed for 
the poor. When Chalmers began his 
career, the English system of assessment 
was known only in the parishes nearest 
the Border and a few town-parishes ; 
and, as late as his mature life, there was 
still hope, though the English system 
was gradually creeping northward, and 
it was finding favour with men of 
authority and influence, that it might 
be driven back. To his last gasp, 
though then almost with the agony 
of despair, Chalmers fought for this 
object. 

The thorough Christianization and 
education of the whole people—this, 
then, which was Chalmers’s supreme 
desire for other reasons than the economi- 
cal, was also that one prescription of his 
for the economic well-being of society to 
which he made all his notions of poli- 
tical remedy subservient. But he did 
not believe in the possibility of any 
efficient process of this kind from the 
operation of the mere voluntary prin- 
ciple, or principle of supply meeting 
demand. He drew a philosophical dis- 
tinction between the class of cases where 
this principle may be relied on for the 
doing of all that is necessary, and the 
class of cases where it may not. Where 
the supply of bread, or beef, or any such 
material necessary of life, is short, this 
shortness of supply, he argued, will 
cause a corresponding anxiety to obtain 
more of the article ; but it is different 
with spiritual commodities. Where they 
are concerned the law is reversed, s0 
that, wherever the supply of knowledge 
or edueation is least, precisely there the 
demand for it is also least. Hence, he 
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concluded, a correct theory of politics 
should dictate a very different amount 
of central action, or action by the State, 
in the spiritual and intellectual concerns 
of the community from that requisite in 
the concerns of its trade or commerce. 
In this last order of concerns the mini- 
mum of Government action, consistent 
with the securing of freedom to all, was 
the thing desirable ; but not so in the 
other order of concerns. To an extent 
that till of late would have placed him in 
direct opposition to the prevailing cur- 
rent of opinion — though now again 
there are symptoms of a return to his 
way of thinking in influential quarters 
—Dr. Chalmers was an advocate for the 
necessity of State action, and of a gene- 
rous expenditure of public money, in 
behalf of popular education, and of all 
high intellectual ends. “We confess,” 
he wrote in his Political Economy, while 
speaking of what he considered an ex- 
cess or misdirection of the policy of 
Retrenchment, “ we confess that, on this 
“subject, we have no sympathy with 
what is called the spirit of the age. 
The very worst effects are to be dreaded 
“from it. Everything is now made a 
question of finance ; and science, with 
all which can grace or dignify a 
“nation, is vulgarized and brought 
“down to a common standard — the 
“ standard of the market and the count- 
‘ing-house. It does look menacing, 
“to take one example out of the thou- 
“sand which may be specified, that it 
hinged on one solitary vote whether 
“the trigonometrical survey of our 
“ island should be permitted to go on— 
“ a work which, like the Domesday-book 
“of England, might, after the lapse of a 
“millennium, still survive as a great 
* national index for the guidance of our 
“most distant posterity. It makes one 
tremble for some fearful resurrection 
“of the old Gothic spirit amongst us, 
“when one thinks that we were within 
“a hair’s-breadth of this noble enterprise 
“being quashed. And this is the 
“spirit of the age!—an age of un- 
“sparing retrenchment, a regime of 
“hard and hunger-bitten economy, be- 
“fore whose remorseless pruning-hook 


“ lie withering and dissevered from their 
“stem the noblest interests of the 
“commonwealth; a vehement, out- 
“‘rageous parsimony, which, under the 
“guise of patriotism, so reigns and 
“ravens over the whole length and 
“breadth of the land, and cares not 
“though both religion and philosophy 
“should expire, if but some wretched 
“item of shred and of candle-end 
“should be gained by the sacrifice ;— 
“this, though now the ascendant polity 
“of our nation, elevated into power by 
“the decisions of the Legislature, and 
“blown into popularity by the hosan- 
“nahs of the multitude, will be looked 
“ back upon by posterity as an inglorious 
“ feature of the worst and most inglorious 
“period in the annals of Britain, the 
“befitting policy of an age of little 
“measures, and of little men.” In 
accordance with which strongly-ex- 
pressed sentiment, Chalmers, in the 
particular matter at present under 
notice, was one of the most strenuous 
advocates of his age for a national or 
endowed Church, and also for a system 
of national schools, supported partly, 
but not wholly, by state-endowments. 
Though no man had taxed the voluntary 
principle more than he, or had made 
it yield more largely, and though he 
was of opinion that, in the absence of 
State aid, there might be organisations 
by which Voluntaryism might be made 
to do wonders, yet, to the end, he did 
not believe in the sufficiency of Volun- 
taryism. As to the question of the par- 
ticular Church to be endowed and made 
the national Church in any country, he 
was, within the bounds of his notion 
of anything like sound Christianity, as 
liberal as possible. For his own nation, 
such a Presbyterian Church as_ that 
which had seemed to suit her best, but 
this, if possible, so broadened as to 
include and win back all forms of Evan- 
gelical Dissent ; for England, a continua- 
tion, in like manner, of that Episcopal 
Church which accorded with her charac- 
ter and traditions, but this, also, if he 
might venture to make a suggestion on 
such a subject, broadened to recover the 
English Non-conformists, and not kept 
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apart from other Churches by any 
doctrine of exclusive apostolicism. Of 
course, liberal as Chalmers was, as far 
as his religious beliefs permitted him to 
be, in this matter of the Church of the 
Future, it would be possible to be more 
broad and liberal still in perfect accord- 
ance with the policy of his principle. 
So much for his views in general 
outline. Bit what was the precise 
mechanism on which he relied? Here 
his views summed themselves up in one 
formula, which was almost the formula 
of his entire practical life—the incom- 
parable excellence and the absolute 
sufficiency of the Parochial 
The division of the country at the last 
stage into small manageable districts, 
called parishes, each with its church- 
going bell, and its due apparatus of 
schools and the like—this simple terri- 
torial division which had come down 
from time immemorial in Christian lands 
seemed to him the very perfection of 
invention for both spiritual and econo- 
mical ends. Use could never wear it 
out; time and all the vicissitudes of 
human history could never supersede it. 
Only because the parochial system had 
been suffered, in consequence of the 
great increase of population in modern 
times and the growth of large towns, to 
shrink miserably within the limits of 
national requirements, instead of being 
kept in constant repair according to 
the rate of these requirements, had its 
efficacy passed out of sight. Chalmers’s 
own idea of a manageable parish was 
that it should never contain more than 
2,000 souls; and, surveying Britain 
with this measure in his hand, he found 
its existing parochial system monstrously 
out of accord with the perfect image of 
the system. The two parishes in which 
he was himself successively minister in 
Glasgow consisted each of between 
10,000 and 12,000 souls; and from 
them, and from surveys of the states of 
large towns generally, he collected those 
terrible statistics as to the extent to 
which population had outgrown all the 
existing means of education, whether 
religious or secular, with which he 
appalled his contemporaries, and which, 


System. 


Dead Men whom I have known ; 


after serving himself as arguments for 
church-extension, have been handed on 
to our day. But such was his faith in 
the parochial system that he believed, 
on first coming to Glasgow from his 
quiet little country parish of Kil- 
many, that by zealous and proper 
arrangements even the largest city- 
parish might be grasped and managed 
by the same mechanism that worked an 
agricultural parish so easily. To the 
demonstration of this he consecrated an 
amazing amount of energy during his 


eight years in Glasgow. His first 
principle was the superiority of the 
aggressive over the attractive in the 


work of Christianization. He was in 
the habit of actually assigning, in his 
half-humorous mathematical fashion, 
the numerical ratio of this superiority 
as he had deduced it from one instance— 
stating, if I remember rightly, that 
the aggressive principle surpassed the 
attractive in the ratio of 427 to 81. 
In other words, his notion was that, 
in a great parish the immense majority 
of the population of which consisted of 
the poor and outcast, the parish-church 
ought to be a home-mission, going out 
upon the people and offering them in- 
struction rather than waiting for them 
to come and ask it. He himself under- 
took and accomplished, in each of his 
Glasgow parishes, by systematic daily 
instalments, a house-to-house visitation 
of all its families. Then, with a staff of 
eflicient assistants, he entered upon the 
more thorough work of which these 
surveys by himself were but the general 
announcement. Here again his prin- 
ciple was subdivision—the confining of 
the care of each working assistant to a 
definitely mapped-out locality, including 
a certain number of families and no 
more. What Chalmers achieved in this 
way for the spiritual tillage and super- 
vision of his two parishes of the Tron 
and St. John’s—in particular, what 
new week-day schools he erected, bring- 
ing a good education at a cheap rate 
within the reach of the poorest children 
among his respectable parishioners, and 
what a machinery of Sunday-schools 
he set a-going for those who were still 
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left out—may be read in the records of 
his Glasgow life. There also may be 
read in detail how in these parishes, but 
more especially in that of St. John’s, 
where circumstances enabled him to 
carry out his experiment more thoroughly 
and independently, he persevered in 
managing the pauperism within his 
bounds entirely on his parochial system 
for the administration of voluntary be- 
nevolence, and without the least assist- 
ance from a poor-rate. As carlyas the year 
1814, he had ascertained that, whereas 
all the pauperism in his small parish of 
Kilmany was properly provided for by 
asum of 24/. annually out of the volun- 
tary offerings at the church-door, the 
pauperism ofan English parish of exactly 
the same dimensions, and as nearly as 
possible in the same circumstances, but 
managed on the poor-rate system, cost 
1,260/. He had then concluded that this 
might be about the measure of the differ- 
ence of expense between the two systems. 
His experience in Glasgow corresponded. 
By that exact and peculiar inspection 
of every individual case of alleged pau- 
perism which his plan of the minute 
subdivision of his parish permitted, it 
was found that the number of the real 
cases of pauperism requiring relief was 
enormously reduced, with great reflex 
benefit to the moral tone and industry 
of families who would otherwise have 
succumbed to the temptation of alms, 
while of the real cases that remained 
so many were provided for by a 
little easy ingenuity in finding work, 
or by an appeal to the proper feeling of 
better-off relations, that a mere fraction 
of the money accruing from the volun- 
tary collections at the church-doors 
sufficed in the last resource for the in- 
evitable residue. What Dr. Chalmers 
exulted in, however, was not so much 
the greatly-reduced cost at which pauper- 
ism could be managed by voluntary 
benevolence on the parochial system, 
with as much real comfort to the reci- 
pients of charity as under the other 
system. He exulted more in the resto- 
ration of his parish by his method to a 
healthy moral state, in which benevo- 
lence, and the family affections, and 


prudence, and a wholesome dread of 
dependence were again doing their pro- 
per work, and there was a sweetening 
of the relations between different classes 
of society. His agents for the econo- 
mical management of his parish, the 
inspection and investigation of the cases 
of pauperism, and the distribution of 
alms when necessary, formed a distinct 
body from that which assisted him in 
the spiritual charge of his parish, though 
the two bodies co-operated. They were 
called by him his Deacons; and he 
ascertained that, when once his system 
was in working order, the time required 
by a deacon for the most painstaking 
discharge of his duties among the poor 
averaged only three hours a month. 
Chalmers’s experiment in the manage- 
ment of the poor of St. John’s, conducted 
as it was amid incredulity, and under 
the severest scrutiny of advocates of the 
contrary system, used to be cited by him- 
self to the last as a positive demonstra- 
tion of the soundness of his views of 
pauperism, and of the possibility of 
averting from Scotland the curse of 
the English poor-law system. His or- 
ganization of St. John’s parish remained 
in force eighteen years after his removal 
from Glasgow, but then sank under 
the encroachments of the adverse sur- 
rounding element. 

With this sketch of Chalmers’s views 
and efforts on social and economical 
questions I have mingled no criticism. 
There are, I may add, points at which 
T can see that criticism might be usefully 
applied. But, on the whole, taken as 
a combination of the sound and noble in 
moral dynamics with the expert and 
exact in moral mechanics, I fancy that 
Chalmers’s system of social views may 
still be worthy of study ; and, for myself, 
looking abroad on the world where so 
much is still out of joint, and remember- 
ing the gigantic force with which the 
author of this system of views wielded 
it in his own life, I cannot but feel, even 
were my sense of his deficiencies greater 
than it is, and my sense of the power 
and virtue of some of his successors less 
than it is, “O for an hour of blind old 
Dandolo !” 
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TWO DORSETSHIRE POEMS. 
BY WILLIAM BARNES, 


VROM HINTON. 
TWO SPEAKERS. 


An! then at the feist, at the cool evenentide, 
I walk’d on wi’ you, an’ zome mwore at my zide: 
Your cousin, an’ Harry, an’ Meiry that died, 
In zummer wi’ dew. 

n’ there we did zing a 1e wa 7 e hi 
An’ tl lid zing all the way down the hill, 
‘o Pentridge, along by the moon-shedded mi 
To Pentridge, along by tl on-sheiided mill, 
Where water, a-flouzin, did leiive the wheel still. 
In zummer wi’ dew, where cows wer at rest ; 
An’ over the water, an’ over the grass, 
An’ over the road where ageiin we do pass, 
Did zweep the soft wind o’ the west. 


The house that, at Pentridge, did then gi’e a smoke, 


Wer mossy’s the elem, but firm as the woak, 

A-screenén the glossy-heiir’d heads o’ young vo’k, 
In zummer wi’ dew. 

3ut now vor the house-climbén vine is noo wall ; 

An’ now vor the cribs o’ sweet hay is noo stall ; 

An’ where the barn-vloor wer a-sheenén do vall 

The cwold zummer dew; (2.) an’ gileups be bright ; 

An’ still by the rushes, an’ still by the zedge, 

An’ still by the path vrom the river’s green edge, 
Do zweep the soft wind o’ the night. 


An’ now I mid goo where the hill do zink low, 

An’ on where the clote-ridden river do flow, 

An’ over the vields that my bwoyhood did know, 
In zummer wi’ dew. 

But whither? the house is a-goue, ev'ry stwone. 

To whom? where the vo’k be noo longer my own. 

Vor what? where my callén wer never a-known, 

In zummer wi dew, wi’ zwallows on wing, 

While still by the stile, an’ along by the bank, 

And along by the leine wi’ the elems in rank, 
Do zweep the soft wind o’ the spring. 


THE LITTLE HWOMESTEAD. 


Wuere the zun did glow warm vrom his height, 
On the vo’k, at their work, in white sleeves ; 
An’ the goold-banded bee wer in flight, 

Wi the birds that did flit by the leaves ; 
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There my two little childern did run, 
An’ did rile, an’ did roll, in their fun: 
An’ did clips, in their hands, 
Stick or stwone vor their play: 
In their hands, that had little a-grown ; 
Vor their play, wi’ a stick or a stwone. 


As the zun down his high zummer bow 
To the west o’ the orcha’d did vall, 
He did leiive the brown bee-hives, in row, 
In the sheide o’ the houses grey wall ; 
An’ the flowers, a-sheen¢n in bloom, 
Zome a-lighted, an’ zome in the gloom, 
To the cool o’ the air, 

An’ the damp o’ the dew: 
O’ the air, vrom the apple-tree sheiides, 
An’ the dew, on the grasses’ green bleiides, 


An’ there wer my orcha’d a-tined 
Wi’ a hedge on a steep-zided bank, 
Where the ivy did twine roun’ the rind 
O’ the wood-stems, an’ trees in high rank; 
Vor to keep out the wide-lippéd cow ; 
An’ the stiff-snouted pigs, that would plough 
Up the nesh-bleiided grass, 
By the young apple-trees : 
The grass, a-grown up to good height, 
By the trees, that wi’ blooth wer all white. 


O when is a father’s good time, 
That do pay vor his tweil wi’ mwost jay? 
Is it when he’s a-spendén his prime 
Vor his childern, still young in their play? 
Or when they’ve a-grown to their height, 
An’ a-gone vrom his heirén an’ zight, 
Wi their mother’s woone voice 

A-left hwome at the door: 
A voice that noo longer do zing, 
At the door that mwore seldom do swing? 


BODIES AND SOULS: A DISCURSIVE PAPER. 
WITH GLIMPSES OF THE CITY OF BATH. 





“Bopies” are in this title advisedly 
and intentionally placed first. Not, 
God forbid! in any materialistic deny- 
ing of the soul, or sensuous Greco- 
heathenish exaltation of the body ; but 
in simple, religious recognition of the 
fact that it has pleased the Maker of 
both to put the soul into the body ; to 


cause the soul to be worked on through 
the body ; and, whether we ignore it or 
not, to continue for good or for evil 
that intimate union until it is dissolved 
by the mysterious change which we call 
Death. 

Mystics may deny and defy it ; poets 
may despise it ; devotees may ignore it ; 
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and some few saints and martyrs may 
rise superior to it, but there the prac- 
tical truth remains. Our body is our 
body, to be made—very much of our own 
will, or what seems to be such—either 
a useful, suitable dwelling for the soul 
to live and work and do her temporary 
duty in, or a cumbersome, wretched, 
ruined mansion in which she wanders 
miserably, cayable of nothing, enjoying 
nothing, and longing only for the day 
when the walls shall crumble, the roof 
fall, and the prisoner be set free. 


* When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay : 
Tis sweet to look beyond our cage, 
And long to fly away.” 


So it is, God knows ; and He, who never 
leaves Himself without a witness, gives 
us continually noble instances in which 
the divine inmate has so completely 
triumphed over the frail and perishing 
tabernacle, as to make the sick-room the 
brightest room in the house. But there 
are also other cases when, before that 
“lJanguor and disease” invaded and 
took captive the entire domain, the 
wretched struggles of the ill-used and 
ill-regulated body were mistaken for the 
writhings of the soul; when many an 
“ earnest student ”—vide one lamentable 
instance in a book of that name—goes 
on half-killing himself with study, and 
then sets down what every sensible 
person would call dyspepsia, or liver 
disease, as “convictions of sin,” the 
“wrestling of the flesh against the 
Spirit.” Or else come alternations of 
terrible religious doubt, and agonized 
remorse for the same. In short, all 
that morbid introspection by which 
a certain order of pietists who call 
themselves “miserable sinners” gratify 
at once their conscience and their 
egotism by dwelling continually on 
these said sins, flaunting them, as the 
Irish beggars do their rags and wounds, 
in the face of society, by diaries, letters, 
conversations, instead of keeping them 
for the sole ear of Him unto whom 
alone we, who know ourselves so little 
and our fellow mortals still less, are— 
we thank and bless Him—however 


miserable sinners we be, wholly and 
perfectly and compassionately known. 

It is, therefore, in no irreligious spirit, 
but the contrary, that we put forward a 
word or two for the doctrine, too apt to 
be forgotten, of Bodies and Souls, which 
God has, in this state of being, so 
mysteriously joined together that no 
man can put them asunder; no more 
than we can, however some of us think 
we can, shut Him out of a portion of 
His own world by dividing it into 
secular and religious, sacred and pro- 
fane. But this is not a question to 
be entered on here, where all that is 
wished is to throw out a few sugges- 
tions, apropos of a few facts, on the 
great subject of taking care of the body 
for the sake of the soul, and of getting 
at men’s souls in the way which Provi- 
dence seems to point out as the true and 
lawful way,—through their bodies. 

I have been led to these reflections 
by a few walks round about a city, 
probably one of the most religious cities 
in the kingdom, at least externally. 
And why not in reality ? since its popu- 
lation mainly consists of those to whom 
religion must necessarily be the sole 
consolation: the aged, who have lived 
long enough to see the vanity of all 
things; the infirm and feeble; and the 
incurable invalid, whose life is and must 
be passed, not in the wholesome sun- 
shine of ordinary existence, but in a 
long pale twilight of suffering, slowly 
darkening into that solemn night of 
which the day-dawn is immortality. 

For these, and such as these, the city 
I speak of opens her friendly arms, and 
extends to them all her comforts, physi- 
cal and spiritual. Probably in no given 
area of town habitations are so many 
churches and chapels; all of which, it 
must be owned, are continuously and 
devoutly filled. And in many of the 
faces you there meet—-queer, withered, 
and world-worn though they be—is an 
expression of earnest piety that cannot 
be sufficiently respected, ay, whatever 
form it takes, High Church or Low 
Church, Methodism, Calvinism, Tract- 
arianism, Unitarianism, or any other of 
the innumerable -isms which, despite all 
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their differences, include, to His eyes 
who seeth not as man seeth, His uni- 
versal Church, You cannot pass along 
the streets about eleven on a Sunday 
morning and mark the grave, respect- 
able, decorous throng which defiles 
severally into its several places of wor- 
ship, each ready no doubt to thunder 
anathemas on every other place of wor- 
ship, yet devoutly and earnestly bent 
upon serving God in its own fashion, 
withont feeling certain that somewhere, 
under or above all these jarring creeds, 
must lie His Divine Truth ; which He 
is able to take care of; to impress upon 
every human soul according to its tem- 
porary needs, and ultimately to demon- 
strate, perfectly and everlastingly, in His 
own time and way. 

One word about the city herself, as 
she appears on such a Sunday morning 
as this, when her clean pavements are 
covered with an ever-moving decent 
church-going throng, and her bright, 
sunshiny atmosphere, rarely either foggy 
or smoky, is filled with the sound of 
the “church-going bell.” Truly she is 
a fair city. She sits like a lady in the 
centre of her circle of protecting hills, 
white and smiling, aristocratically still 
and calm. No ugly trade defiles her 
quiet streets ; in her green environs no 
chimneys blacken and no furnaces blaze. 
For she is a lady city. She does not 
work at all, or seems as if she did not. 
She sits at ease on her picturesque site ; 
so small that almost at every street 
corner you can catch a glimpse of green 
hills; looking outwards and upwards 
from her pleasant nest upon a country 
that for richness is the very garden of 
England. 

The West of England, for most people 
will have recognised this beautiful city as 
Bath. Our island can boast none fairer, 
except, perhaps, Edinburgh, which in 
degree she resembles, though with a 
difference. Edinburgh, bold and manly, 
sits throned on the hill-tops and com- 
mands the valleys; Bath, lovely and 
feminine, nestles down in her valley and 
looks up at the hills. But there is in 
both the same picturesqueness of situa- 
tion, the same compactness and elegance, 


the same atmosphere of white quietness, 
idleness, and ancient, historical, dignified 
repose, 

Many a mutation has Bath gone 
through since the days when she was 
no city as yet—but a mere morass, 
spreading over the bottom of that cir- 
cular valley or basin, in which bubbled 
up—as they do still, without change of 
temperature or diminution of quantity 
—those mysterious hot springs, which 
always seem to the stranger as something 
“uncanny ”—something unconsciously 
reminding us of that Abode beneath 
which some people seem to believe in far 
more religiously and eagerly than in the 
Abode above. Where can be—what can 
be that wondrous, inextinguishable fire 
which boils this unlimited supply of hot 
water, as it has done for thousands and 
thousands of years ? 

Strange it is to picture this heated 
morass as, according to mythic legend, 
it was first discovered by the leper- 
prince, Bladud, and his leprous swine, 
More difficult still to conjure up the 

toman city there built, and called by 
the foreign civilizers Ague Solis—a city 
coeval with Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
and, doubtless, equally perfect and 
luxurious, to judge by the fragments of 
pavement, the remains of houses, temples, 
baths, which are even yet disinterred 
from the buried town—buried many 
feet below the surface of this our modern 
Bath. Bath, which owed its name to 
Het Bathan, the substitution for Aque 
Solis by the plain, rough Saxon con- 
queror, who set up his barbaric state 
there on the relics of refined and poetic 
Rome. What stories could not these 
hills tell—the unchangeable hills—of 
all the grim Saxons who abode or visited 
here—Osric the Monk, Offa the Thane, 
Ethelstane and Edgar the Kings. 

And so through medizval centuries, 
these hot springs kept flowing; used, 
as the names of the baths indicated, by 
kings, queens, abbots, and lepers : after- 
wards, as the “horse bath” implies, 
sinking to the use of brute beasts. But 
at this point of decadence, in the Eliza- 
bethan age, which had wisdom enough 
to care for bodies as well as souls, the 
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Queen elevated the half-forgotten city 
by granting her a charter, and assigning 
“of her Majesty’s abundant grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion,” “ all and 
singular such and the same waters, 
baths, &c.” to the “mayor, aldermen, 
citizens, and to their successors, for 
ever.” Which “ for ever” still remains 
in force, one only exception being made 
—the Kingstun or Roman bath, which 
is private property. 

The next notice of Bath is by old 
Samuel Pepys—who certainly had no 
slight regard for his body, whatever he 
might have had for his soul—* Looked 
into the baths and find the King’s and 
Queen’s full of a mixed sort of good and 
bad—and the cross only almost for gen- 
try. So home with my wife: and did pay 
my guides, two women 5s. and one man 
2s. 6d.” Henceforward Bath gradually 
became a fashionable resort: for the 
sick to gain health, for the sound to 
enjoy it. Every pains was taken both 
to preserve and to entertain those frail 
bodies, so troublesome yet so dear to us 
all: Souls, it is to be feared, were 
rather at a discount—at least to judge 
by Miss Burney’s, Miss Austen’s and 
Miss Ferrier’s novels, and. by the his- 
torical and biographical records of the 
time—probably less veracious than these 
admirable fictions. 

Yet even then and there—though 
society was at its lowest ebb of frivolity 
—must have existed much of that large, 
loving, noble human nature which is 
found everywhere indestructible. How 
many a touching and heroic episode 
may, nay, must have been enacted along 
these very streets, and within those 
squares and crescents of dignified old- 
fashioned houses—whose frontage of 
white Bath-stone is darkening slowly 
into sombre harmonious grey. Young 
gentlewomen, who, in spite of hoops, 
sacques, paint, and patches, made the 
tenderest of nurses to exacting old age : 
young gentlemen, who under flowing 
wigs, and ruffled shirt-breasts carried 
sound heads and faithful hearts—and 
made honest love to those said gentle- 
women along Pulteney street, the Circus, 
or the Paragon ; yes, or even in the 


Pump-room itself—or opposite the won- 
derful “ Jacob’s ladder” which makes 
the curious ornamentation of the Abbey 
door. 

All, all are away : dropped with their 
numberless, forgotten joys and sorrows 
into the peaceful dust. Their life is 
now—as each of ours shall soon be— 


“‘No more than stories in a printed book.” 


But the city still remains—though 
changes have come over her too—and in 
the gradual ebbing of the tide of fashion, 
Bath has for many years been left, like a 
faded beauty, to devote herself no longer 
to the decoration and disportation, but 
to the sanitary preservations of bodies— 
and also souls. 

For she is, as before stated—a most 
religious city. Laborare est orare is 
certainly not her motto. Most of her 
inhabitants have nothing in the world 
to do, except to pray. That they do 
pray, and very sincerely—none would 
wish to deny. But it might be as well 
for them, as for most other religious 
communities, if they would mingle with 
their orisons a little less of the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal, and a little 
more of that most excellent gift of 
charity. Then they would cease dis- 
puting about the respective virtue of 
closed pews and open pews, lecterns and 
reading-desks :—and a ‘‘ kettle-drum”— 
(an innocent afternoon party, in demi- 
toilette, for sociality, music, tittle-tattle, 
and tea,) would be esteemed no more 
irreligious, possibly a little less so, than 
those extraordinary and anomalous dis- 
sipations—technically termed Bible routs 
—where the élite of pious Bath as- 
sembles in full dress for scripture reading 
and expounding—coffee, ices, conversa- 
tion, psalms and prayers. 

Nevertheless, Bath is a fair, virtuous, 
decorous city ; containing the average, or 
beyond the average, of good and kindly 
people—or so it appears, to judge by 
her long list of charities. Rarely has 
any city, so small, so many apparent 
outlets for her benevolence. These 
comprise ancient foundations: Blue 
Alms, Black Alms, Grammar and Blue 
Coat Schools; Hospitals, modern and 
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medieval, a Penitentiary, and so on. 
Add to these, that every one of the 
numerous churches and chapels has its 
own working schemes of schools, district- 
visitings, Dorcas and other charities, and 
we may conclude that the poor of Bath 
are tolerably well cared for. 

Shall we see how? It will take but 
a short walk, this sharp but cheery 
winter day ; the narrowness and com- 
pactness of the city’s limits being a 
great advantage to us as well as to its 
charities. 

Let us begiri at the very beginning. 
How shall we attack poor people’s souls 
—through their bodies, mind—except by 
the first principle of purification—clean- 
liness, which is emphatically pronounced 
to be “next to godliness ?” 

I have always had a deep faith in 
that virtue. I believe earnestly the 
saying, that a man is not near so ready 
to commit a crime when he has got a 
clean shirt on ; and that the sense of 
self-respect and inward purity which 
accompanies a well-washed body, gene- 
rally, more or less, communicates itself 
to the soul. A working-man is always 
more of a man, more decent and well- 
conducted, more fit to go to church, or 
go a-courting, after he has “ cleaned 
himself;” and a working-woman—a re- 
spectable mechanic’s wife, or civil maid- 
servant—will be none the less civil and 
respectable for assuming, toil being over, 
a tidy apron, face and hands. So let our 
first peregrination be to certain baths and 
laundries, built close by the river side, in 
Milk Street—a street which might have 
been especially chosen for the purpose, 
as it and the adjoining Avon Street are 
principally inhabited by sweeps. 

It was not always so. This region, now 
the lowest in Bath, was, not so very long 
since, noted for handsome residences, 
Kingsmead House, which still remains, 
forming one portion of Kingsmead 
Square, must have been the finest of all, 
and its gardens are said to have extended 
down to the river side, over the area now 
occupied by these low streets and a sort 
of quay. We knock at a humble door 
(a very humble door, for the originator 
of the scheme, Mr. Sutcliffe, was too 
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truly benevolent to waste money upon 
architecture), with “‘Bath and Laundries” 
thereon inscribed. It is opened by an 
honest-looking, respectable man, as he 
has opened it for the last seventeen years 
—ever since its foundation, indeed. 

He is the whole of the staff—governor, 
housekeeper, secretary, accountant. He 
lives in two or three small rooms attached 
to the establishment, and devotes his 
whole time to its management. He had 
a wife to help him, but she is no more ; 
now he does it all himself. “ Bless ’ee, 
I like it,” says he. “It’s busy work 
enough, for 1 never go out except a 
Sundays: haven’t taken a walk three 
times these seventeen years. But I like 
it.” Easy to see that this manager is a 
very intelligent man of his class; work- 
ing with a will—the root of all really 
good work. It can do him no harm to 
set down here his honest name—Cox. 

Cox is evidently a character. He takes 
us into his little parlour—very tidy, and 
adorned with all sorts of curiosities— 
and, as preliminary information, gives us 
a printed paper, on which we read as 
follows :— 

“ Bath and Laundries, Milk Street.— 
The Committee have adopted the follow- 
ing low scale of charges, being far below 
the rates in most places, with a view to 
extend the benefits of the Institution to 
the largest possible number of persons. 
Charges in the wash-house.—For the use 
of a tub and boiler, one halfpenny per 
hour. Drying and ironing (smallarticles), 
one halfpenny per dozen; ditto, ditto, 
large, one farthing each. N.B.—One 
penny must be paid on entrance, and 
the remainder before the clothes are 
taken away. Charges for Baths.—First- 
class (hot or cold), threepence; second- 
class (ditto, ditto), twopence. N.B.—The 
baths for women are in a separate part 
of the buildings, and are provided with 
female attendance. A female bather 
may take one child under seven years of 
age, into the bath with herself, without 
additional charge.” 

Very simple, cheap, and admirable 
arrangements—with which, on more 
investigation, we are the more pleased. 
The baths are as good as any ordinary 
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bath-room in a private house. We en- 
quire who are the sort of people that 
avail themselves of such an easy luxury? 
Sweeps? “No,” replies Cox, gravely; 


“we had only two sweeps the whole of 


last season.” “ And the poor be — iz n 
the streets hereabouts—do ee sy 

“ Never. Our bathers are chie fly me- 
chanics, shop-girls from Milsom-street, 
and domestic servants. Not at all the 
class for which the place was started. 
They won’tcome. It’sa great pity. Still, 
one sort or other, we get about thirty 
bathers a day; an average of 6,000 in 
the course of the year.” Well, 6,000 
clean-washed folks are not a bad thing. 
But the other statement only proves 
more and more that the lower a hu 
being sinks, in moral and physical 
degradation, the greater is his aversion 
to water. Let the rising generation take 
from this a wholesome warning—and a 
daily bath. 

But the laundry, Cox said with prid 
is much more popular—and among the 
class for which it was intended. One 
can imagine the comfort it must be t 
any poor woman, whose whole establish- 
ment, perhaps, consistsof but one room— 
to be supplied with all the materials for 
a family wash—except soap—and to be 
able to take back her poor bits of 
“things” at the day’s end, dried, ironed, 
and aired; no incumbrance of wet, 
flapping clothes, or damp smell of hot 
water and soap-suds, to irritate the tired 
husband and drive him to the public- 
house. Those women—seventy I believe 
there were—upon whom we opened the 
door, and gradually distinguished them 
through the steaming atmosphere—each 
busy in her separate division—looked 
thoroughly comfortable, though many of 
them were very ragged, worn, and poverty- 
stricken. 8,000, Cox informed us, was 
the yearly average who used these wash- 
houses ; by which we may reckon 8,000 
little or large families made comfortable 
and decent, so far as clean linen will do it. 

“And do they always conduct them- 
selves decently—these women, who bring 
no certificate of character, no warrant of 
admission except their need and their 
entrance-penny ? Do they never quarrel, 
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or use ill-language, or steal one another’s 
property—as must be sovery easy todo?” 

Cox shakes his head smiling. “We 
have had only two dismissions for bad 
conduct in my time. As for stealing— 
sometimes there are mistakes, but the 
clothes are always brought to my room 
for fair exchange. For bad words—I 
never hear nothing, except now and 
then one of ’em will begin humming 
a little tune to herself ; that’s no harm, 
you know.” 

Certainly not, quite the contrary. 

We do not stay long in our mega 
tion ; the machinery of the place being 
much as it is in all public ests tblis ments ; 
water heated by steam, stoves for the 
irons, and hot air presses for the drying. 
Besides, we cannot quite feel that we 
have any right to stare at or hinder 
these decent women who have paid their 
honest pennies for liberty to do their 
honest work. We pass on to the big 
coal-cellar, which feeds the big steam- 
engine, which supplies the working 
power of all these arrangements. And 
there we are considerably amused to 
find, lying on the warm roof of the 
engine, a very good plaster nymph, with 
several extrinsic arms and legs, the work 
of a sculptor—I think we may say 
the sculptor of Bath—to whom Cox 
has long allowed the liberty of drying 
his casts here. Cox has evidently a 
taste for art; for he takes us into 
another room—his own work-room— 
which contains the labour of his life ; 
@ gigantic chair all encrusted with shells, 
the two arms formed in imitation of the 
sea-serpent, and the back of an equally 
ornamental and original design ; more 
original than comfortable, we should 
suppose. A chair, not beautiful, but 
very curious, and exactly suited for a 
presidential chair of the Conchological 
Society, if there was one. Cox unveils 
it, and regards it with lingering affec- 
tion. 

“Yes, it took me many years and 
much labour, for which I shall never be 
paid, of course. I was advised to 
present it to the Prince of Wales, but, 
bless you, he’d never have it. It, and 
the fountain you see”—another enor- 
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mous specimen of this shell-work— 
“would do well in some big lord’s con- 
servatory; but who is to make ’em 
known, or who will come and buy 
them of a poor man like me? Well, I 
enjoyed working at ’em,” says Cox with 
a patient sigh, as he covers up his 
labours of many years. 

We hope he may find a purchaser, 
for really the lovers of the grotesque 
and ingenious might do worse than buy. 
And so with hearty good wishes we 
leave worthy Cox, his baths and laun- 
dries, and make our way through the 
cutting east wind, which rushes like a 
charge of bayonets at every street 
corner, to the next place for advantaging 
poor folks’ bodies—the soup kitchens, 
belonging to the “Society for improving 
the condition of the working classes in 
Bath.” No doubt one of the best ways 
of doing this is by feeding them ; not 
by promiscuous charity, which lowers 
independence—that honest independence 
which is the best boast of both poor and 
rich—but by some means of supplying 
want, and obtaining for the same benefit 
fair payment. The soup-kitchens do 
this. At the head establishment, in 
Chatham Row, Walcot, and at the seven 
branch establishments distributed about 
the city, there is an uniform tariff of 
prices ; one penny the half-pint and so 
on, when paid by the working-man him- 
self, which price is doubled, when the ex- 
penditure is made in tickets to be given 
away as charity. And the Society 
especially begs that purchasers will 
not distribute these tickets promiscu- 
ously to beggars, but to the needy and 
deserving poor of the town. 

Any one who considers how extremely 
difficult it is for a poor labouring man, 
or even a respectable mechanic, to get a 
hot, wholesome, well-cooked dinner at 
all, will understand that it was a satis- 
factory sight, on this bitter winter noon, 
to see those long lines of decent-looking 
men eating their steaming portions off a 
clean, tidy board. A cheap dinner— 
a penny bowl of soup and a halfpenny 
roll—and yet it was substantial enough 
for any man’s needs—any gentleman’s, 
either. “I assure you,” said a very 
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civil personage, who looked like a cook 
in his white apron and sleeves, but re- 
ceived us with an air of dignity and 
authority which betokened something 
higher, “I asswre you, many a colonel 
and general have been here and made 
their dinners off it, and declared they 
never wished to dine better, and only 
hoped they might never dine worse.” 
In which sentiment, having tasted the 
soup, we heartily agreed with those 
respected military officers. 

The interior working of soup kitchens 
is pretty well known—this of Bath is 
like most others. Meat is procured 
daily from six or seven of the most 
respectable butchers of the city, cut up 
in fragments, mixed with vegetables, 
and thrown into the great boilers which, 
during the winters of 1861-2 engulphed 
—how much, think you?—11,433 lbs. 
of beef, 354 sacks of onions, 107} sacks 
of peas, and of salt more than a ton, 
Out of this materiel, how many a hungry 
mouth must have been filled, and how 
many a busy workman sent cheerily 
back to his work all the better fitted 
to earn the family bread. And if, in 
truth, the nearest way to a man’s heart— 
not to say his conscience—is through 
his stomach, the police-sheets of the 
Bath magistrates may have been light- 
ened according as these s« yup-boilers were 
filled and emptied. They are, the at- 
tendant told us, emptied every day, and 
newly supplied with fresh meat and 
vegetables, lest the poor should imagine 
—as they are so prone to do—“ Oh, any- 
thing is thought good enough for ws.” 

At this head kitchen all the soup is 
made, and thence distributed, in enor- 
mous cans, to the various branch depdéts. 
People can either consume it on the spot, 
or carry it away with them. Last winter, 
from November, 1862, to April, 1863, 
the consumption was 73,080 quarts, and 
the number of consumers was 36,333— 
average 300 per diem: the greatest 
number who ever came in one day being 
563. The receipts across the counter 
amounted to 90,945 penny pieces—that 
is, 3787. 18s. 9d.— while 1637. 19s. was 
realized by the sale of tickets for benevo- 
lent distribution, This combined sum 
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is more than sufficient to defray all 
expenses, and, with the addition of sub- 
scriptions and donations, has enabled 
the Committee to lay by a saving’s-bank 
fund for future expenses. 

These plain facts are better than any 
poetical descriptions, and so we may 
sifely congratulate the fair city of Bath 
on the care she takes of bodies as well 
as souls—suggesting, en passant, to her 
pious inhabitants, the administration of 
soup-tickets at least as numerously as 
of tracts; and the advising of poor 
women to attend the baths and laun- 
dries as regularly as church, chapel, or 
prayer-meeting. ‘“ This do, not leaving 
the other undone.” 

And now let us see what Bath does 
for those frail and dilapidated bodies to 
which neither food nor water can give 
health or soundness—perhaps never 
again. There are several hospitals, but 
the Mineral Water Hospital, peculiar to 
this city, is the only one I can speak of 
here. It was meant “for the relief and 
support of poor persons from any part of 
Great Britain and Ireland, afflicted with 
complaints for which the Bath waters 
are a remedy;” and its foundation- 
stone was laid by the Honourable Wil- 
liam Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, 
in 1737, nearly a hundred and thirty 
years ago. 

At that time there were in Bath three 
remarkable men—Richard Nash, Ralph 
Allen, and William Oliver. The first is 
known as Beau Nash, Master of the 
Ceremonies, for many years : gifted with 
gentlemanly manners, somewhat lax prin- 
ciples, an easy conscience, and a very 
kindly heart. The second raised him- 
self from very humble origin to be thus 
written of by his friend Alexander 
Pope :— 

** Let low-born Allen, with ingenuous shame, 

Do good by stealth, ‘and blush to find it 

fame.’ 
and to be likewise immortalized by his 
other friend, Henry Fielding, in the 
character of Squire Allworthy.1 The 

1 For this, and much other information, the 
writer is indebted to a recent valuable and 
exceedingly erudite “ Historic Guide to Bath,” 
by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 
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third has gone down to posterity as the 
originator of that excellent Bath food, 
Oliver’s biscuits, and as the first phy- 
sician of the Mineral Water Hospital. 
To these three worthies it owes its foun- 
dation. Beau Nash, whose liberal hand 
was always in his own or other people’s 
pockets, collected large sums of money ; 
Ralph Allen bestowed, out of his quar- 
ries on Combe Down, the stone for build- 
ing, and 1,000/. besides; Dr. Oliver 
contributed all that a wise physician 
could, skill, advice, influence, and personal 
supervision. Thus, in May, 1742—that 
frivolous and yet stormy era—just be- 
fore the memorable *45, was opened 
that admirable institution; and, from 
the date of its opening to its anniversary 
in May, 1862, it either relieved or cured, 
out of admitted patients, a proportion of 
40,780 persons. 

With a feeling of due respect, we 
stand before its door at the foot of 
Milsom Street, not the original door, but 
that of the new wing, which in 1861 was 
added to the original building. <A hos- 
pital is never a cheerful place to visit : 
but this being for chiefly chronic dis- 
eases, such as rheumatism, gout, palsy, 
and cutaneous disorders, is less painful 
than most. For the inmates are rarely 
in their beds; the large, clean, lofty 
dormitories are nearly empty ; and even 
in the day-rooms, the women’s espe- 
cially, we find many patient-looking 
patients, busily pursuing, with as much 
activity as their complaints allow, many 
useful avocations. Knitting and sew- 
ing with the one side, draught-playing, 
reading, and mat-making with the other, 
appear to be the favourite occupations. 
As we pass through them, guided by 
the resident surgeon, at whose coming 
all faces seemed to brighten as if he 
were a general friend, I noticed how 
much more cheerful the women looked 
than the men. Not wonderful, con- 
sidering how many, nay, all of the 
latter, are taken from active trades or 
agricultural day-labour, and shut up 
here, helpless but not hopeless : for the 
deaths, or those dismissed incurable, 
bear an infinitesimal proportion to the 
number “ discharged cured.” 
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We heard many little episodes, more 
comical than doleful, of hospital-life. 
How respectable elderly patients have 
sometimes, after leaving, evinced their 
gratitude by sending proposals of mar- 
riage, not invariably declined, to the 
equally respectable elderly nurses ; and 
how other patients, suddenly inheriting 
money, have thankfully and gladly con- 
tributed portions of it for the benefit of 
the hospital One man who was in 
this fortunate position, we passed, eagerly 
writing letters in the seclusion of the 
sleeping-ward ; while in another, by the 
quiet, solitary fire, sat another patient, 
and beside him his pleasant-looking 
wife, who, for six weeks, had been 
allowed to come every day and nurse 
him through some accidental, acute 
illness. “Do you often allow this, 
doctor?” ‘Always, when needed ; it 
is such a comfort to them.” It must be. 

The doctor told us another episode of 
a very eccentric patient, by name Kihi- 
ringi Te Tuahu,—a New Zealander. He 
spoke not a word of English ; but still 
he managed to make himself a general 
favourite in the ward. His chief diffi- 
culty was smoking. He would creep 
down to forbidden rooms, obtain cigars, 
and carry them, still lighted, under his 
sleeve all chapel-time, then exhibit his 
unlawful booty with an innocent pride 
which disarmed all punishment. He 
was indeed, like all half-savages, very 
much of a child; and when, much bet- 
ter, he left the hospital, it was with an 
outburst of perfectly childish tears, 
“Tn fact,” added the doctor, “I never 
did see any man who cried so much.” 

Generally, no doubt, the tears are 
few ; the patients have an aspect of 
quiet endurance and familiarity with 
pain. They are on the whole an ex- 
tremely respectable class. And yet 
nothing is required for entrance, no 
presentation or applications through 
subscribers: simply a letter from any 
medical man, stating the case and its 
necessities, to which is returned a blank 
certificate, to be filled up and signed by 
the clergyman and others, in the parish 
to which the applicant belongs. Beyond 
this is required to be deposited a sum of 
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three pounds, if the applicant comes from 
any part of England ; five pounds if from 
Scotland or Ireland, to be kept as “ cau- 
tion-money,” intended to defray the ex- 
penses of homeward journey, or possible 
death, or great destitution as to clothes. 
If not wanted for any of these purposes 
the whole sum is returned to the party 
or parties who provided it. 

On this simple plan the hospital works, 
and has worked—these hundred and 
thirty years. We went all over it—the 
wards, baths (with most admirable and 
ingenious contrivances for the feeble 
and the crippled), the kitchens, laundries, 
cellars, up to the chapel, which is so 
beautiful as to be almost a flaw in the 
establishment. One cannot but think 
that an additional ward would have 
served God much better than a richly- 
ornamental chancel and seven 
ously-painte windows, illustrating, out 
of Bible history, the use and benefit of 
water. But let us not grumble. People 
have a right to confer their benefits in 
their own way. And certainly here 
bodies are never neglected for the sake 
of souls. Let us hope that to hundreds 
and thousands of poor men and women 
this brief haven of rest, in an admirably 
well-conducted hospital, may be good 
for both bodies and souls. 

We end our investigations in the 
board-room, round whose oaken table a 
century's meetings have been held. 
What tales it could tell of those old 
worthies whose portraits alone now look 
down upon their successors’ deliberations. 
Besides a very imaginative likeness of 
Hygeia, a buxom young woman who 
flaunts it over the fire-place, there is a 
curious picture of Dr. Oliver and Mr. 
Peirce, the first physician and first sur- 
geon to the hospital, examining patients 
affected with paralysis, rheumatism, and 
leprosy—a subject that, in spite of its 
repulsiveness, is interesting, and well 
painted. The painter is W. Hoare, K.A., 
who also leaves his own portrait, a 
thoughtful head, somewhat after the 
manner of Opie. Others besides adorn 
the walls ; Mr. Morris, the first apothe- 
cary, his father, mother, and wife—Mr. 
Morris, senior, being a meek old gentle- 
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man, and Mrs. Morris, senior, a large 
grim woman, in ruffles and mittens, who 
looked as if she had ruled with a rod of 
iron both spouse, son, and daughter-in- 
law. There, too, smirks poor Beau Nash’s 
jovial countenance, with the round 
cheeks (nearly all the men of that period 
seem to have been jolly and round- 
cheeked) and the weak irresolute mouth ; 
just like him wh» was, as the saying is, 
“ Nobody’s enemy but his own.” And 
there also is the thin, acute, kindly 
face of good Ralph Allen, who was 
everybody's friend, and whose palatial 
home, at Prior Park, still remains as 
one of the most magnificent yet forlorn 
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mansionsin England. Itand Beckford’s 
Tower gaze at one another across Bath, 
from opposite hills, strange monuments 
of the passing away of all human things. 
As one looks round at these faded and 
fading portraits, and thinks of the living 
men who week by week assemble at 
this table beneath them, one by one 
disappearing thence, to reappear but as 
silent portraits on the wall, the deep 
truth of the oft-quoted yet ever beautiful 
thyme forces itself for the hundredth 
time upon one’s mind :— 


** Only the actions of the just, 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


MR. TENNYSON’S “NORTHERN FARMER.” 


BY J. M. 
At the Academy dinner in the spring, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had the 
candour and the good nature to single 
out the ‘‘little lady” in Mr. Millais’ 
* Second Sermon,” as preaching whole- 
some truth to himself and his clerical 
brethren. But what a sermon, what a 
lesson, to “priests and people” is con- 
tained in Mr. Tennyson’s “ Northern 
Farmer!” Though the author is con- 
siderate enough to note himself that his 
personage is one of the “old style,” 
who can doubt that substantially he 
has embodied for us, in thought and 
feeling, a type—ay, and an ennobled 
one—of full four-tifths of the present 
agricultural population of England, 
below the so-called “g¢entleman-farmer?” 
That type, no doubt, is passing by, so 
that one can but rejoice that it has now 
been cast in perennial verse, but it will 
be years, decades, perhaps more than 
a century, before its last lineaments 
have dissolved away. Till now, at any 
rate, it hes its representatives in every 
county, probably in every rural parish. 
Look on it, and you will see what Chris- 
tianity, civilization, and Protestantism 
combined have done for the English 
agriculturist, up to well into the nine- 
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teenth century after Christ, the fourth 
from Gutenberg, from Luther. <A 
creature whose last thought on his 
death-bed is of his ale, of which he 
has had his pint every night, his 
quart every market night; whose last 
feeling towards God is one of rebellion 
against Him for taking away the wrong 
man, and at the wrong time; whose 
only notion of the clergyman is that 
of a man who reads one perfectly in- 
comprehensible sermon a week, and 
comes to visit the sick when he wants 
his tithe from them ; whose only idea 
of his rights as a freeborn Englishman is 
that of “ voating wi’ squoire an’ Choorch 
an’ Staite,” and never voting down 
church-rates ; whose highest view of 
morality consists in maintaining his 
bastards ; a believer in “ boggles,” i.e. 
; a disbeliever in the steam- 
engine ; a many-acred flunkey, content 
to find his supreme honour in the 
smiles of “quolity” as they see him 
passing by; “muddled” only by the 
thought of whom his absent squire after 
his death will choose to toss to, as a 
bone to one among a host of hungry curs, 
that land on which he has spent his 
life ! 
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Such is one whole side of the picture ; 
but look now on the other. What 
makings of a man may you not find in 
this grovelling clod! The words— 
“Git me my yaiile I tell tha, an’ gin I mun 

doy I mun doy” 
are not the last hiccough of the drunk- 
ard, the wild despairing shriek of 
the sensualist. The man is no drunkard ; 
he has known all his life when to drink 
his pint and his quart. He is looking 
death steadfastly in the face, like any 
old Viking, disdaining to turn out of 
his way for the sake of the King of 
Terrors :-— 
“Git me my yaiile, for I be'ant a-gooin to 
breik my rule.” 

He is no more afraid of death than 
he is of “boggles,” however firmly he 
may believe in the latter. The “‘ boggle ” 
in Thornaby waste, he has heard it 
often,—“ aboot and aboot.” Yet he 
was not to be hindered by a “ boggle” 
from doing his life’s work of breaking 


up the waste. He has thrust it out of 


his way like a rock or a stone :— 
“* But I stubb’d un oop wi’ the lot, an’ raaved 
an’ rembled un oot.” 

He believes in God, though he may not 
tremble before Him like a devil. He 
knows He is “Godamoighty.” He 
rebels against His wisdom, in not rather 
taking away Jones, who “ant a’ aiipoth 
o sense,” or Robins, who “niver mended 
a fence.” His idea of God has clearly 
not risen above that of a great Might 
above—stern, inflexible, inscrutable, un- 
reasonable seemingly. Yet that Might 
is not envious, malignant, spiteful—not a 
devil under another name, like that of 
too many a profusely pious Christian ; 
it is Some One who will bear being 
spoken to, will bear no grudge to those 
even who grumble when He calls. 

He has learned little from parsons or 
from any other teachers, and therefore 
thinks he has but little to learn. He 
has had but few thoughts to fill up his 
rugged old life. And yet two grand 
thoughts—rooted so deep that they seem 
mere instincts of spontaneous growth— 
have spread all through it, the two 
thoughts which, more than any others, 


make the hero—Dutyand Work. Hehas 
paid tithe to the parson on his death-bed, 
because it was his duty. He has main- 
tained a child which was fathered on 
him, because it was his duty, though the 
mother “wura bad un.” He has done 
his duty by the squire in voting for him, 
managing for him, “come Michaelmas 
thirty year,” tho’ “Squoire’s in Lunnon,” 
and he is here. He has done his duty, 
he thinks, to all. Nay, doing his duty 
himself, he gives other men, on the 
whole, credit for doing theirs. When 
“parson” was booming away over his 
head those incomprehensible sermons, 
he still “ thowt a ’ad summut to saiiy,” 
nay, “thowt a said whot a owt to ’a 
said.” He believes that “ squire” will 
not give the land after him to senseless 
Jones or thoughtless Robins. He be- 
lieves that “quality” do justice to his 
own worth. 

Only other men’s duties seem to him 
thin and slight, compared with his. The 
parson “reids wonn sarmin a weéak”— 
he has “ stubb’d Thornaby waiiste.” For, 
above all, he has done his duty by the 
land. That duty is for him the measure 
of all the others :— 

““T done my duty by un as I ha’ done by the 
land.” 

There lies his pride, his treasure, his 
heart. If he finds fault with “God- 
amoighty,” it is simply that, in calling 
him away, instead of Jones or Robins, 
He does not shew sufficient appreciation 
of good farm-work. 

“T beiint wonn as saws ’ere a beiin an yonder 
a pea. 
that is his title to consideration in 
God's sight. The hardship of dying is 
mainly that God must— 
“ Taiike ma now, 
Wi’ auf the cows to cauve, an Thornaby holms 
to plow,” 
that he has not been able quite to 
finish the one great work of his life, 
that which he has carried out hitherto 
in spite of “ boggles” and men, the stub- 
bing up and ploughing of Thornaby 
waste. What a noble, honest, ay, 
artistic pride in his survey of that 
work— 
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* Dubbut look at the waiiste . 
not feiid for a cow 
Nowt at all but bre ue ken an’ fuzz 
: an’ now theer’ s lots 0’ feii i d. 
Fourscore yows upon it, an’ some on it doon 
in seid.” 


theer: warn’t 


And what an honest pathos in the regret 

at leaving it unaccomplished— 

* Nobbut a bit on it’s left, an’ I meiin’d to ha’ 
stubb’d it at fall, 

Done it ta-yea I meiin’d, an’ runn’d plow 

thruff it an’ all, 

If Godamoighty an’ parson "ud nobbut 

ma aloin. .... 

Observe that this love, this well nigh 
worship of “ the lond,” is almost utterly 
unselfish. He knows well that the bulk 
of what he farms is not his ; that it will 
be disposed of to others by another. 
He is to himself but as it were the 
fore-ordained cultivator, fertilizer of the 
land for others’ benefit ; a wonderful 
first-rate tool, which he rather fancies 
has fallen into careless hands. He thinks 
nothing of his own future ; but he thinks 
of the annoyance to his squire of losing 
so good a farmer— 


o 


let 


** An’ Squoire “ull be sa mad an’ all 
a’ dear!” 
He thinks of the odious— 
** Kittle of stéam 
Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the blessed feiilds wi’ 
devil’s oiin téam,” 
And that is the one thought which 
reconciles him to dying— 
But gin I mun doy I mun doy, 
abear to see it.” 

So that, in short, the more one looks 
into the face of this ale-drinking clod 
the more there disengages itself 
figure of a grand old heathen, a wor- 
shipper of Tellus and Hertha,—whose 
bodily motions may take place in the 
sphere of nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion, but over whose spirit, as I said 
before, eighteen centuries of Christianity 
have passed in vain. Of a Father in 
heaven, of a Saviour of mankind, of a 
Holy Spirit, he knows literally nothing, 
—the cockchafer booming of the parson 
has utterly failed to convey to his mind 
the slightest idea of these. The creat 
Power in heaven, whom he acknow- 
ledges to rule even over his own dear 


the 


for I couldn 


a1 
the 
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goddess Hertha, ‘‘Godamoighty,” appears 
to him rather in the light of a Supreme 
Landlord, and not a very discriminating 
one. Of that Gracious One whom Par- 
nabas and Paul preached to his fellow- 
heathen at Lystra, the giver “ of 
from heaven and fruitful seasons,” the 
God who filleth “our hearts with food 
and gladness,” of that Near One whom 
Paul preached to his fellow-heathen at 
Athens, whose offspring we also are, 
not a glimpse has come to him over the 
ages. 

Let the clergy look to it, say. Here 
is solemn warning for them. Not only 
on this account, that such spiritual 
types of laymen as the “ Northern 
Farmer” correspond necessarily and 
essentially to that of the “ parson” who 
“yeads wonn sarmin a weéak,” and only 
visits men their death-beds to 
torment them with reproofs for their 
past sins. That type, let us hope, is 
fast passing away. Dut on this,—that 
respects sermons—the “Northern 
Farmer” is by no means an exceptional 
type of feeling. There is probably 
hardly a layman in the British Isles, if 
he be honest enough to confess it, to 
whom those words do not come home 
by manifold experience :— 


on 


as 


* An I eérd un a bummin’ awiiay loike a buz- 
zard-clock ower my head ; 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a mein’d, but I 
thowt a ’ad summut to saily, 
’ I thowt a said whot aowt to ’a said, an 
I comed away. 


How much of the devotion of the 
most devout portion of the most devout 
congregations rises any further than the 
dull, well-behaved assumption that the 
minister (ay, and of any denomination, in 
church or chapel, on either side of the 
Tweed or the Irish Channel) has said 
what he ought to have said. I fear there 
are but few congregations where the pro- 
portion of the truer worship would be 
more than a slender one, could As- 
modeus turn spiritual statistician to 
reckon it. We are impatient in civil 
life of a speech which does not rise 
above mediocrity. We are thankful at 
our public worship for a sermon which 
does not fall below it. And who can 
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wonder that those who are conscious in 
themselves of powers made fruitful 
already, of which no one has taught 
them to see the source above—nay, who 
have been expressly taught by their 
very clerical instructors to look upon 
these as “worldly,” as “natural,” as 
within the sphere of human capacity, 
—should leave their place of worship 
with feelings of proud contempt exactly 
akin to those of the “ Northern Farmer,” 
though the grounds of such pride may 
vary ad infinitum— 

“A reiids wonn sarmin a weaiik, an I ha’ 

stubbed Thornaby waiiste ?” 

Such is a little of the deep truth which 
lies beneath the surface of this wonder- 
ful poem,—beneath that thick crust of 
broad humour which makes the reading 
of it to some, otherwise by no means un- 
appreciative admirers of its author, one 
long convulsive laugh. Never, surely, 
has Mr. Tennyson written anything of 
its kind so perfect. It is no pen-and- 
ink sketch, but an etching, bitten in with 
aquafortis into the metal of the character 
itself which he has sought to represent. 
“St. Simeon Stylites” is, perhaps, as 
searching ; but there is no comparison 
between that exceptional morbid subject 
and the broad, healthy, living truth of 
this. Not a touch in the whole picture 
is superfluous or unsteady ; not a line 
goes one hair’s-breadth beyond reality. 
One hardly knows what to praise in it 
specially—unless it be the consummate 
art which manages to throw in the 
exquisitely poetic touch, so thoroughly 
in keeping with the whole character, of 
the murdered man falling 


“Doon i’ the woild enemies ” 
(recalling exactly the line of the “ Ni- 
belungenlied” on Sifrit’s murder— 


“Do viel in die bluomen der Chriemhilde 
man” 


Vorthern Farmer.” 
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“Then fell among the flowers Chriem- 
hild’s husband”), 


and, again, that of the steam engine 
“ Maiizin’ the blessed feiilds ” 


—an instance of the “ poetic fallacy” 
which may be recommended to Mr. 
Ruskin, the next time he chooses to write 
more fallacies himself on that subject. 

The diction, again, is of itself a subject 
for study. Nothing can shew better than 
this piece that the chances of a dialect 
rising into a language are simply those 
of a man of genius rising to write in it. 
Had our own ordinary English had no 
literature till now, and an Alfred Tenny- 
son had at last appeared on earth to 
write the “ Northern Farmer,” it is 
beyond doubt that he would have fixed 
its dialect as the standard language of 
England ; just as the great Italian poets 
of the 13th and 14th centuries fixed 
their Tuscan dialect as the standard 
language of Italy,—and as the many 
talented poets of Provence, their elders 
and contemporaries, did not fix the Pro- 
vencgal as the standard languageof France, 
for want of one single man of genius 
among the whole brilliant crew of the 
Troubadours. 

One painful consideration is, indeed, 
connected with the poem,—that of the 
shoals of imitations in all manner of 
uncouth, unintelligible, and spurious 
jargons which it is safe to bring forth. 
For these Mr. Tennyson will “ sewer-ly” 
have to bear a heavy responsibility,—to 
be shared, indeed, by Mr. Lowell and his 
Yankee masterpieces in the “ Biglow 
Papers,” old and new,—by Mr. Kingsley 
and his “ Buccaneer,”—and by Thackeray 
and his cockney verse, which, however, 
remains always within the domain of the 
purely comic. But such attempts should 
really be left to masters only,—sports for 
the gods,—pastimes for Valhalla. 
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A SON OF THE SOIL 


PART XI. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


Tue fatigue of sight-seeing, wound up 
by a frantic rush to the railway to be in 
time for the train, which after all was a 
train quite at leisure, as most passengers 
are in Italy, was too much for the early 
budding of Colin’s strength, and laid 
him up for a day or two, as was only 
natural; an occurrence which had a 
curious effect upon the little household. 
To Lauderdale it was a temporary 
return into those mists of despair 
which, partly produced by the philo- 
sopher’s own sad experience, had made 
him at first come to so abrupt a con- 
clusion touching Colin’s chances of life. 
When he saw him once more prostrated, 
Lauderdale’s patience and courage alike 
gave way. He became like a man ina 
sinking ship, who has not composure to 
await the end which is naturally at 
hand, but flings himself into the sea to 
meet it. He talked wildly of going 
home, and bitterly of the utter privation 
of comfort to which his invalid was 
exposed ; and his heart was closed for 
the moment even to the approaches of 
Alice. “If it hadna been for you!” 
he said within his clenched teeth, turn- 
ing away from her; and was not safe 
to speak to for the moment. But, oddly 
enough, the effect of Colin’s illness upon 
the others was of an entirely different 
character. Instead of distressing Mere- 
dith and his sister, it produced, by some 
wonderful subtle action which we do 
not pretend to explain, an exhilarating 
effect upon them. It seemed to prove 
somehow, to Alice especially, that illness 
was a general evil distributed over all 
the world; that it was a usual thing 
for young men to be reduced to weak- 
ness and obliged to be careful of them- 
selves. “Mr. Campbell, you see, is 


just the same as Arthur. It is a great 


deal commoner than one thinks,” the 
poor little girl said to Sora Antonia, 
who had charge of the house; and 
though her feelings towards Colin were 
of the most benevolent and even affec- 
tionate description, this thought was a 
sensible consolation to her. Meredith 
regarded the matter from a different 
point of view. “I have always hoped 
that he was one of the chosen,” the 
invalid said when he heard of Colin’s 
illness; “but I found that God was 
leaving him alone. We always judge 
His ways prematurely even when we 
least intend it. We ought to thank 
God that our dear friend is feeling His 
hand, and is subject to chastisements 
which may lead him to Christ.” 

“Callant,” said Lauderdale fiercely, 
“speak of things ye understand ; it’s 
not for you to interfere between a man 
and his Maker. A soul more like Him 
of whom you dare to speak never came 
out of the Almighty’s hands. Do you 
think God is like a restless woman and 
never can be done meddling?” said 
Colin’s guardian, betrayed out of his 
usual self-restraint ; but his own heart 
was trembling for his charge, and he 
had not composure enough to watch 
over his words. As for the sick man, 
whose own malady went steadily on 
without any great pauses or sudden 
increase, he lifted his dying eyes and 
addressed himself eagerly, as he was 
wont, to his usual argument. 

“If any man can understand it, I 
should,” said Meredith. “Can I not 
trace the way by which He has led 
me ?—a hard way to flesh and blood. 
Can I not see how He has driven me 
from one stronghold after another, 
leaving me no refuge but in Christ? 
And, such being the case, can you 
wonder that I should wish the same 
discipline to my friend? The only 
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thing I should fear for myself is resto- 
ration to health ; and are you surprised 
that I should fear it for him ?” 

“T am not surprised at anything but 
my ain idiocy in having any hand in 
the matter,” said Lauderdale ; and he 
went away abruptly to Colin’s room 
with a horrible sense of calamity and 
helplessness. There was something in 
the invalid’s confident explanation of 
God’s dealings which drove him half 
frantic and filled him with an unreason- 
able panic. Perhaps it was true ; 
perhaps those lightenings in the clouds 
had been but momentary—a false hope. 
When, however, with his agitation so 
painfully compressed and kept under 
that it produced a morose expression 
upon his grave face, he went into Colin’s 
room, he found his patient sitting up 
in bed, with his great-coat over his 
shoulders, writing with a pencil on the 
fly-leaf of the book which his faithful 
attendant had given him to “keep him 
quiet.” 

“Never mind,” said the disorderly 
invalid. “I am all right, Lauderdale. 
Give us pen and ink, like a kind soul. 
You don’t imagine I am ill, surely, 
because I am lazy after last night ?” 

“T’ve given up imagining anything 
on the subject,” said Colin’s grim 
cuardian. “When a man in his 
senses sets up house with a parcel of 
lunatics it’s easy to divine what will 
come of it. Lie down in your bed and 
keep quiet, and get well again ; or else 
get up,” said Lauderdale, giving vent 
to a sharp acrid sound as if he had 
gnashed his teeth, “and let us be done 
with it all, and go home.” 

At this Colin opened his quiet brown 
, which were as far from being 
anxious or depressed as could weil be 
conceived, and laughed softly in his 
companion’s face. 

“This comes of Meredith’s talk, I 
suppose,” he said ; “and of course it has 
been about me, or it would not have 
riled you. How often have you told 


d 


eyes 


me that you understood the state of 
mind which produced all that? He is 
very good at the bottom, Lauderdale,” 
said Colin, 


“There’s a good fellow, 
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give me my little writing-case. 1 want 
to write it out.” 

“You want to write what out?” 
asked Lauderdale. “Some of your non- 
sense verses? I'll give you no writing- 
case. Lie down in your bed and keep 
yourself warm. You're awfu’ fond of 
looking at your ain productions. I’ve 
no doubt it’s terrible rubbish if a man 
could read it. Let’s see the thing. 
Do you think a parcel of verses in that 
halting Jn Memoriam metre—I’m no 
saying anything against Jn Memoriam 
—but if J set up for a poet, I would 
make a measure for mysel’—are worth 
an illness? and the cold of this wretched 
place is enough to kill any rational 
man. Eetaly! I wouldna send a dog 
here, to be perished with cold and 
hunger. Do what I tell you, callant, 
and lie down. It shows an awfu’ 
poverty of invention, that desire to copy 
everything out.” 

“Stuff!” said Colin; “you don’t 
suppose it is for myself. I want to 
give it to somebody,” said the young 
man, with a conscious smile. And to 
look at him with his countenance all 
a-glow, pleasure and fun and affection 
brightening the eyes which shone still 
with the gentle commotion of thoughts 
terminating in that writing of verses, 
it was hard to consider him a man 
whom God for a solemn purpose had 
weighted with affliction—as he had 
appeared in Meredith’s eyes. Rather 
he looked, what he was, one of God’s 
most joyful and gifted creatures; glad 
without knowing why; glad because 
the sweet imaginations of youth had 
possession of him, and filled heaven 
and earth with brave apparitions. Love 
and curiosity had introduced into the 
heart of Lauderdale, as far as Colin was 
concerned, a certain feminine element— 
and he laughed unsteadily out of a 
poignant thrill of relief and consolation, 
as he took the book from his patient’s 
hands. 

“ He’s no a callant that can do with- 
out an audience,” said Lauderdale ; 
“and, seeing it’s poetry that’s in question, 
no doubt it’s a female audience that’s 
contemplated. You may spare yourself 
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the trouble, Colin. She’s bonnie, and 
she’s good ; and I’m no free to say that 
I don’t like her all the better for caring 
for none of these things; but I see no 
token that shell ever get beyond 
Watts’s hymns all her days. You 
needna trouble your head about writing 
out things for her.” 

Upon which Colin reddened a little, 
and said “stuif!” and made a long 
grasp at the writing case—which exer- 
tion cost him a fit of coughing. Lauder- 
dale sat in the room gloomily enough 
all day, asking himself whether the 
colour was hectic that brightened Colin’s 


cheeks, and listening to the sound of 


his breathing and the ring of his voice 
with indescribable pangs of anxiety. 
When evening came the watcher had 
considerably more fever than the patient, 
and turned his eyes abroad over the 
Campagna, with a gaze which saw 
nothing glorious in the scene. At that 
moment, the sun going down in gran- 
deur over the misty distance, which was 
Rome—the wonderful belts and centres 
of colour in the vault of sky which 
covered in that melancholy waste with 
its specks of ruin—were nothing in 
Lauderdale’s eyes in comparison with 
the vision that haunted him of a cosy 
homely room in a Scotch farmhouse, full 
of warm glimmers of firelight and hearth 
comforts. “He would mend if he were 
but at home,” he said to himself almost 
with bitterness, turning his eyes from 
the landscape without, to which he was 
indifferent, to the bare white stony 
walls within. He was so cold sitting 
there, he who was well and strong, that 
he had put on his great-coat. And it 
was for this he had brought the youth 
whom he loved so far away from those 
“who belonged to him!” Lauderdale 
thought with a pang of the Mistress, 
and what she would say if she could see 
the comfortless place to which she had 
sent her boy. Meanwhile the patient 
who caused so much anxiety, was, for 
his own part, very comfortable, and 
copied out his verses with a care that 
made it very apparent he had no in- 
tention of coming to a speedy end, 
either of life or its enjoyments. He 
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had not written anything for a long 
time, and the exercise was pleasant to 
him—and when he had finished he lay 
back on his pillows, and took the trouble 
to remark to Lauderdale upon the de- 
corations of the poor bare stony chamber 
which the philosopher was cursing in 
his heart.—“ We are before them in 
things,” said Colin, reflectively, 
“‘but they beat us in a great many. 
how simply that effect is obtained—just 
a line or two of colour, and yet nothing 
could be more perfect in its way.” To 
which observation Lauderdale responded 
only by anindescribable growl, which pro- 
voked the laughter of his unruly patient. 
The next observation Colin made was, 
however, received with greater favour, 
for he asked plaintively if it was not 
time for dinner—a question more sooth- 
ing to Lauderdale’s feelings than volumes 
of remonstrances. He carried Colin’s 
portion into the room when that meal 
arrived from the Trattoria, scorning fe-. 
male assistance, and arranging everything 
with that exquisite uncouth tenderness 
which, perhaps, only a woman could do 
full justice to ; for the fact is that Colin, 
though ravenously hungry, and fully 
disposed to approve of the repast, had 
a momentary thought that to have been 
served by the little housekeeper herself, 
had that been possible, would have been 
ever so much pleasanter. When the 
darkness had hushed and covered up 
the Campagna, and stilled all the village 
sounds, Lauderdale himself, a_ little 
flushed from an address he had just 
been delivering to Meredith, went in 
and looked at the sleeping face which 
was so precious to him, and tortured 
himself once more with questions 
whether it might be fever which gave 
colour to the young man’s cheek. But 
Colin, notwithstanding his cold, was 
breathing full long breaths, with life 
in every inspiration, and his friend 
went not uncomforted to bed. While 
Colin lay thus at rest, Meredith had 
resumed his writing, and was working 
into his current chapter the conversation 
which had just taken place. “The 
worldly man asks if the afflictions of 
the just are signs of favouritism on 
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God’s part,” wrote the young author, 
“and appeals to us whether a happy man 
is less beloved of his Father than I am 
who suffer. He virtually contradicts 
scripture, and tells me that the Lord 
does not scourge every one whom He 
receiveth. But I say, and the Holy 
Bible says with me, Tremble, oh ye 
who are happy—cur troubles are God’s 
tokens of love and mercy to our souls.” 
As he wrote this, the young eyes, which 
were so soon to close upon life, height- 
ened and expanded with a wonderful 
glow. His mind was not broad nor 
catholic, nor capable of perceiving the 
manifold diversity of those ways of God 
which are beyond the comprehension of 
men. He could not understand how, 
upon the last and lightest labourer, the 
Master of the vineyard might bestow 
the equal hire, and—taking that as the 
hardest labour which fell to his own 
share—was bent at least on making up 
for it by the most supreme compensation. 
And, indeed, it was hard to blame him 
for claiming, by way of balance to his 
afflictions, a warmer and closer share in 
the love of God. At least, that was no 
vulgar recompense. As for the “worldly 
man” of Arthur’s paragraph, he, too, 
sat a long while in his chamber, not 
writing, but pondering—gazing into the 
flame of the tall Roman lamp on his 
table as if some solution of the mysteries 
in his thoughts was to be found in its 
smoky light. To identify Lauderdale 
in this character would have been diffi- 
cult enough to any one who knew him ; 
yet, to Meredith, he had afforded a 
perfect example of “ carnal reasoning,” 
and the disposition which is according 
to the flesh, and not according to the 
Spirit. This worldly-minded individual 
sat staring into the lamp, even after 
his young critic had ceased to write— 
revolving things that he could see were 
about to happen, and things which he 
dreaded without being able to see ; and 
more than all wondering over that awful 
mystery of Providence to which the 
young invalid gave so easy a solution. 
“Tt wouldna be so hard to make out if 
a man could think he was less loved 
than his fellows, as they thought lang- 


syne,” said Lauderdale to himself, “ or 
more loved, as, twisting certain scriptures, 
it’s the fashion to say now; but its awfu’ 
ill to understand such dealings in Him 
that is the Father of all, and makes nae 
favourites. Poor callant! it’s like he'll 
be the first to find the secret out.” And, 
as he pondered, he could noi restrain a 
groan over the impending fate which 
threatened Meredith, and on the com- 
plications that were soon to follow. To 
be sure, he had nothing particular to do 
with it, however it might happen; but 
every kind of Christian tenderness and 
charity lurked in the heart of the 
homely Scotch philosopher who stood 
in Arthur Meredith’s last chapter as the 
impersonation of the worldly man. 

Next day Colin reappeared, to the 
astonishment of the brother and sister. 
Let us not say, to their disappointment 
—and yet poor little Alice, underneath 
her congratulations, said to herself with 
a pang, “He has got well—they all get 
well but Arthur ;” and, when she was 
aware of the thought, hated herself, 
and wondered wistfully whether it was 
because of her wickedness that her 
prayers for Arthur were not heard. 
Anxiety and even grief are not the im- 
proving influences they are sometimes 
thought to be—and it is hard upon 
human nature to be really thankful for 
the benefits which God gives to others, 
passing over oneself. Meredith, who 
was the sufferer in his own person, could 
afford to be more generous. He said 
* T am glad you are better” with all his 
heart ; and then he added, “The Lord 
does not mean to leave you alone, 
Campbell. Though He has spared you, 
He still continues His warnings. Do 
not neglect them, I beseech you, my 
dear friend ””—before he returned to his 
writing. He was occupied now day and 
night with his “ Voice from the Grave.” 
He was less able to.walk, less able to talk, 
than he had been, and now, as the night 
came fast in which no man can work, 
was devoting all his time and all his 
feeble strength to this last message to 
the world. 

It would have been pitiful enough to 
any indifferent spectator to note the 
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contrast between the sick man’s solemn 
labour apart, and the glow of subdued 
pleasure in Colin’s face as he drew his 
seat in the evening towards the table 
which Alice had chosen for herself. The 
great bare room had so much space and 
so many tables, and there was so large a 
stock of lamps among the movables of 
the house, that each of the party had a 
corner for himself, to which (with his 
great-coat on or otherwise) he could 
retire when he chose. The table of 
Alice was the central point ; and, as she 
sat with the tall antique lamp throwing 
its primitive unshaded light upon her, 
stilland graceful with her needlework, the 
sight of her was like that of a supreme 
objet de luxe in the otherwise bare apart- 
ment. Perhaps, under due protection 
and control, the presence of womankind, 
thus calm, thus silent—letting itself, as 
the old maxim commanded, be seen and 
not heard—is to men of sober mind and 
middle age—such as Lauderdale, for 
example—the most agreeable ornament 
with which a room could be provided. 
Younger individuals might prefer that 
the tableau should dissolve, and the im- 
personation of womankind melt into an 
ordinary woman. Such at heart was the 
feeling of Colin. She was very sweet to 
look at ; but, if she had descended from 
her pedestal, and talked a little and 
laughed a little, and even perhaps—but 
the idea of anything like flirtation on the 
part of Alice Meredith was too absurd an 
idea to be entertained for a moment. 
However, abstracted and preoccupied as 
she was, she was still a woman, young 
and pretty—and Colin’s voice softened 
and his eyes brightened as he drew his 
chair to the other side of the lamp, and 
looked across the table at her soft, down- 
cast face. “I have something here I 
want you to look at,” said the young 
poet, who had been used to Matty Frank- 
land’s sympathy and curiosity; “ not 
that it is much worth your while; but 
Lauderdale told you that writing verses 
was a weakness of mine,” he went on, 
with a youthful blush and smile. As 
for Alice, she took the paper he gave 
her, looking a little frightened, and held 
it for a moment in her hand, 
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“Oh, thank you, Mr. Campbell ; am 
I to read it?” she said, with puzzled, 
uncertain looks. Naturally enough she 
was perplexed and even frightened by 
such an address; for, as Lauderdale 
said, her knowledge of poetry was con- 
fined to hymns, over which hung an 
awful shadow from “ Paradise Lost.” 
She opened Colin’s “copy of verses” 
timorously as she spoke, and glanced at 
them, and stumbled at his handwriting, 
which, like most other people’s in these 
scribbling days, was careless and in- 
distinct. ‘I am sure it is very pretty,” 
faltered Alice as she got to the end of 
the page; and then, more timidly still, 
“What am [ to do with it, Mr. Camp- 
bell ?” asked the poor girl. When she 
saw the sudden flush that covered his 
face, Alice’s slumbering faculties were 
wakened up by the sharp shock of 
having given pain, which was a fault 
which she had very seldom consciously 
committed in the course of her innocent 
life. 

Colin was too much a gentleman to 
lose his temper ; but it is impossible to 
deny that the effort which he had to 
make to keep it was a violent one, and 
required all his manhood. “ Keep it 
if you like it,’ he said, with a smile 
which thinly covered his mortification ; 
“or put it in the fire if you don’t.” 
He said this as philosophically as was 
possible under the circumstances. And 
then he tried a little conversation by 
way of proving his perfect composure 
and command of his feelings, during 
which poor Alice sat fluttered and un- 
comfortable and self-conscious as she 
had never been before. Her work was 
at an end for that night at least. She 
held Colin’s little poem in her hand, 
and kept her eyes upon it, and tried 
with all her might to invent something 
gracious and complimentary which could 
be said without offence ; for, of course, 
carefully as he imagined himself to have 
concealed it, and utterly unconscious of 
the fact as Lauderdale remained, who 
was watching them, Alice was as entirely 
aware of the state of Colin’s mind and 
temper at the moment as he was him- 


self, After a while he got up and went 
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to Meredith’s table by the fire ; and the 
two began to talk, as Alice imagined, of 
matters much too serious and momentous 
to leave either at leisure to remark her 
movements. When she saw them thus 
occupied she left the room almost 
stealthily, carrying with her the tall 
lamp with its four tongues of flame. 
She set down her light in her own 
room when she reached that sanctuary, 
and once more read and pored over 
Colin’s poem. There was nothing about 
love in it, and consequently nothing im- 
proper or alarming to Alice. It was all 
about the Pantheon and its vespers, 
and the echoes in the dome. But then 
why did he give it to her? why did he 
look so much disturbed when she in 
her surprise and unreadiness hesitated 
over it? Such an offering was totally 
new to Alice: how could she be ex- 
pected to understand exactly how it 
ought to be received? But it is im- 
possible to describe how vexed and 
mortified she was to find she had failed 
of what was expected of her, and 
inflicted pain when she might have 
given pleasure. She had been rude, 
and to be rude was criminal in her 
code of manners ; and a flutter of other 
questions, other curiosities, awoke 
without any will of her own in the 
young creature’s maiden bosom ; for, 
indeed, she was still very young, not 
nineteen, and so preoccupied by one 
class of thoughts that her mind had 
been absolutely barred against all others 
until now. The end was that she put 
Colin’s poem, not in her bosom—which, 
indeed, is an inconvenient receptacle, 
and one not often chosen now-a-days 
even by young ladies—but into the 
private pocket of her writing-case, the 
very innermost of her sanctuaries. 
“How clever he is,” Alice thought to 
herself; “how odd that such things 
should come into any one’s head ; and 
to think I had not even the civility to 
say that it was beautiful poetry !” 
Then she went back very humbly into 
the sitting-room, and served Colin with 
the last cup of tea, which was the most 
excellent. “ For I know you like strong 


tea, Mr. Campbell,” she said, looking at 


him with appealing eyes. “It feels 
quite strange to think that we should 
know you so well—you who can write 
such beautiful poetry,”! she managed to 


1 Miss Matty had been so good an audience 
that Colin at this time of his life was a little 
spoiled in respect to his poetry, which, how- 
ever, after all, he did not consider poetry, but 
only verses, to amuse himself with. The 
little poem in question, which he had entitled 
“ Vespers in the Pantheon,” is, for the satis- 
faction of his friends, given underneath :— 


** What voice is in the mighty dome, 
Where the blue eye of heaven looks through 
And where the rain falls, and the dew, 
In the old heart of Rome? 


On the vast area below 

Are priests in robes of sullied white, 

And humble servitors that light 
The altars with a glow— 


Pale tapers in the twilight dim, 

Poor humble folks that come to say 

Their farewell to departing day, 
Their darkling faith in Zim. 


Who rules imperial Rome the last : 

The song is shrill and sad below, 

With discords harsh of want and woe 
Into the music cast. 


But in the mighty vault that bares 

Its open heart into the sky 

Vague peals of anthem sounding high 
Echo the human prayers. 


Oh solemn shrine! wherein lie dead 

The gods of old, the dreams of men, 

What voice is this that wakes again 
The echoes overhead, 


Pealing aloft the holiest name— 

The lowliest name, Rome’s ancient scorn— 

Now to earth’s furthest boundaries borne, 
With fame above all fame ? 


Is it some soul whose mortal days 

Had known no better God than Jove, 

Though dimly prescient of a love 
Was worthy higher praise ?— 


Some soul that late hath seen the Lord : 

Some wistful soul, eager to share 

The tender trust of Christian prayer, 
Though not by wish or word :— 


By homage inarticulate : 

Murmurs and thunders of sweet sound : 

And great Amens that circle round 
Heaven’s liberal open gate ? 


Great singer, wert thou one of those 

Spirits in prison whom He sought, 

Soon as his wondrous work was wrought, 
Ending all doubts and woes? 


Alone ? or comes there here a throng? 
Agrippa—he who built the shrine— 
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say later in the evening. “I have 
always supposed a poet so different.” 

“ With wings, perhaps?” said Colin, 
who was not displeased even with this 
simple testimony. 

“Oh no,” said Alice, “ that is impos- 
sible, you know—but certainly very 
different ; and it was so very kind to 
think of giving it to me.” 

Thus she :nade her peace with the 
young man—but it is doubtful how far 
she promoted her own by so doing. It 
introduced a new element of wonder 
and curiosity, if nothing more, into her 
watching life: 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“Tr would be a great satisfaction to 
me,” said Lauderdale, “to have some 
understanding about their relations. 
There’s few folk so lonely in this world 
but what they have some kin, be they 
kind or not. It’s awfu’ to look at that 
poor bit thing, and think how forlorn 


she'll be by and by when——” 
“ When ?” said Colin—“ what do you 


Meredith is not worse, that I 
Is that what you are thinking 


mean ? 
can see, 
of?” 
“Tts an awfu’ gradual descent,” said 
Lauderdale ; “ nae precipices there, and 
pitiful to behold ; but he’s making pro- 
gress on his way. I’m no mistaken, 
callant ; a man like me has seen such 
sights before. It looks as if it could go 
on for ever, and nae great difference per- 
ceptible from day to day, but the wheel's 
aye turning and the thread spinning off, 
and nobody can say for certain what mo- 
ment it may break, like glass, and the 
spinning cometo anend. Ay, its an awfu’ 
mystery. You may break your heart 
thinking, but you'll come to no solution. 


And men who groped for the divine 
Through lifetimes hard and long? 


Great Romans! to this vault austere 
’Tis meet ye should return to tell, 
Of that which was inscrutable, 

That God hath made it clear. 


So we, still bound in mortal pain, 
Take courage ’neath the echoing dome, 
In the dear heart of this sad Rome, 

To give you back—Amen ! ” 
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I’ve tried it as much as most men, and 
should ken ;—but that’s no the matter 
under consideration. I would be glad 
to know something about their friends,” 

“T don’t suppose they have any 
friends,” said Colin, who had by this 
time forgotten the suggestion of his 
English acquaintances. ‘He would 
never have brought his sister here with 
him alone if he had had anyone to leave 
her with—that is, if he believed, as he 
says he does, that he was going to die— 
which words,” said the young man, with 
a pang of fellow-feeling and natural pity, 
“are terrible words to say.” 

“T’m no so sure about either of your 
propositions,” said Lauderdale; “I’ve 
very little objection to die, for my part. 
No to speak of hopes a man has as a Chris- 
tian—though I maybe canna see them as 
clear as that poor callant thinks he does 
—it would be an awfu’ satisfaction to ken 
what was the meaning of it all, which is 
my grand difficulty in this life. And I 
cannot say I am satisfied, for that matter, 
that he brought his sister here for want 
of somebody to leave her with ; she’s a 
kind of property that he wouldna like 
to leave behind. He was not think- 
ing of her when they started, but of 
himsel’; nor can I see that his mind’s 
awakening to any thought of her even 
now, though he’s awfu’ anxious, nu 
doubt, about her soul, and yours, and 
mine. Whisht! it’s temperament, cal- 
lant. I’m ne blaming the poor dying 
lad. It’s hard upon a man if he cannot 
be permitted to take some bit female 
creature that belongs to him as far as the 
grave’s mouth. She maun find her way 
back from there the best way she can. 
It’s human nature, Colin, for a’ you look 
like a glaring lion at me.” 

“T prefer your ordinary manner of 
expounding human nature,” said Colin. 
“ Don’t talk like this ; if Miss Meredith 
is left so really helpless and solitary, at 
all events, Lauderdale, she can rely on 
you and me.” 

“ Ay,” said the philosopher shortly ; 
“and grand protectors we would be 
for the like of her. Two men no her 
equals in the eye of the world—I’m 
no heeding your indignant looks, my 
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freend ; I’m a better judge than you of 
some things—and one of us no of an age 
to be over and above trusted. A lad 
like you can take care of a bit thing like 
her only in one way ; and that’s out of 
the question under present circumstances 
—even if either of you were thinking of 
such vanities, of which I see no sign.” 

“None whatever,” said Colin, with a 
momentary heat. “She is not in my 
way ; and, besides, she is greatly too 
much occupied to think of any such 
vanities, as you say.” 

“ Hallo,” said Lauderdale to himself ; 
and he cast a half-amused, suspicious 
look at his companion, whose face was 
flushed a little. Colin was thinking only 
of Alice’s want of comprehension and 
sympathy on the previous night ; but the 
touch of offence and mortification was 
as evident as if she had been unkind to 
him in more important particulars. 

“Being agreed on that point, it’s easier 
to manage the rest,” Lauderdale resumed, 
with the ghost of a smile; “and I dinna 
pretend, for my own part, to be a fit 
guardian for a young leddy. Its a’ very 
well for Telle-machus to wander about 
the world like this, but I’m no qualified 
to keep watch and ward over the prin- 
cess. Poor thing !” said the philosopher, 
“it’s awfu’ early to begin her troubles ; 
but I would be easy in my mind, com- 
paratively, if we could find out about 
their friends. She’s no so very commu- 
nicative in that particular ; and she has 
her bit woman’s-wiles, innocent as she 
looks. She'll give me no satisfaction, 
though I’m awfu’ cunning in my ques- 
tions. What was it yon silly woman 
said about some Meredith of some place? 
I’m no without suspicions in my own 
mind.” 

“What sort of suspicions?” said 
Colin. “She said Meredith of Maltby. 
I wrote it down somewhere. There was 
a row about him in the papers—don’t 
you remember—a few years ago.” 

“Qh ay, | remember,” said Lauderdale ; 
“one of those that consume widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers. The wonder to me is how this 
callant, if he should happen to be such 
a man’s son, did not take a sickening at 
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religion altogether. That’s the conse- 
quence in a common mind. It gives 
me a higher notion of this poor lad. 
He has his faults, like most folk I 
ken,” said Lauderdale. “ He’s awfu’ 
young, which is the chief of all, and it’s 
one that will never mend in his case in 
this life ; but, if he’s yon man’s son, no 
to have abandoned a’ religion, no to have 
scorned the very name of preaching and 
prayer, is a clear token to me that the 
root of the matter’s in him ; though he 
may be a wee unrighteous to his ain 
flesh and blood”—the philosopher went 
on philosophically —“ that’s neither here 
nor there.” 

“Tf religion does not make us righteous 
to our own flesh and blood, what is the 
good of it?” said Colin. “ To care for 
souls, as you say, but not to care for 
leaving his sister so helpless and desolate, 
would be to me as bad as his father’s 
wickedness. Bah! his father !—what 
am I saying? He is no more his father 
than the Duke is mine. It is only a 
coincidence of name.” 

“Tm making no assertions,” said 
Lauderdale. “It may be or it may not 
be ; I’m no saying: but you should aye 
bear in mind that there’s an awfu’ dif- 
ference between practice and theory. To 
have a good theory—or, if ye like, a 
grand ideal—o’ existence, is about as 
much as a man can attain to in this 
world. To put it into full practice is 
reserved, let us aye hope, for the life 
to come. However, I wouldna say,” 
said Colin’s guardian, changing his tone, 
“but that kind of practical paradox 
might run in the blood. Our friend 
Arthur, poor man! has no meaning of 
neglect to his sister. Do no man in- 
justice. Maybe the other had as little 
intention of cheating them that turned 
out his victims. An awfu’ practical 
accident like that might be accompanied 
by a beautiful theory. Just as in the 
case of his son—” 

“ Stuff!” said Colin, who thought his 
friend prosy. “ Why will you insist on 
saying ‘his son?’ Meredith is not an 
uncommon name. You might as well 
say Owen Meredith was his brother.” 

“There’s nothing more likely,” said 
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the philosopher, composedly ; “ brothers 
aye take different roads, especially when 
they come out of such a nest.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Colin : 
“the nest is entirely problematical, and 
your reasoning is—Scotch, Scotch to the 
heart, deductive, and altogether inde- 
pendent of faci. You might as well say, 
because this is an Italian landscape 
we are lookin; at, because these grey 
trees are olives, and that plain the Cam- 
pagna, that it cannot be Prince Charlie 
who lies down yonder under shelter of 
that shabby dome. What a sermon it 
is! I wish | could preach like that when 
I come to my pulpit; but the burden, 
I fear, would be—‘ What does it matter ? 
what is the good of labouring, and fight- 
ing, and conquering, winning battles or 
losing them; Great Hadrian is all dis- 
solved into patches and tatters yonder, 
and here is Charles Stuart in a stranger’s 
grave. On the whole, it is the man who 
has failed who has the best of it now. 
It is odd to think of the perseverance 
ef the race, and how any man ever 
attempts to do anything. Let us lie 
down here and dream till we die.” 

“Its awfu’ to be a poet,” said Lauder- 
dale; “the poor callant contemplates 
more verses. That kind of thing is 
well enough for bits of laddies at Oxford 
and Cambridge, but we've no Newdi- 
gates in our university. Dinna you 
fash your head about the race. I'm no 
a man that believes in sermons myself, 
whether they be from your lips, or from 
the Campagna. Every man has his 
own affairs in hand. He'll pay only a 
very limited attention either to it or to 
you—but listen now to what I have got 
to say.” 

What Lauderdale had to say was 
still upon the subject of which Colin 
by this time had got tired—the sup- 
posed connexion of the brother and 
sister with the famous, or rather no- 
torious Meredith of Maltby, who was 
one of the great leaders of that fashion 
of swindling so prevalent a few years 
ago, by means of which directors of 
banks and joint-stock companies brought 
so many people to ruin. Of these prac- 
titioners Mr. Meredith of Maltby had 
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been one of the most successful. He 
had passed through one or two disagree- 
able examinations, it is true, in Insolvent 
Courts and elsewhere; but he had man- 
aged to steer clear of the law, and to 
retain a comfortable portion of his ill- 
gotten gains. He was a pious man, 
who subscribed to all the societies, and 
had, of course, since these unpleasant 
accidents occurred, been held up to 
public admiration by half the newspapers 
of Great Britain as an instance of the 
natural effect produced upon the human 
mind by an assumption of superior 
piety ; and more than one clever leading 
article, intended to prove that lavish 
subscriptions to benevolent purposes, and 
attendance at prayer meetings, were the 
natural evidences of a mind disposed to 
prey on its fellow-creatures, had been 
made pointed and emphatic by his name. 
Lauderdale’s “ case” was subtle enough, 
and showed that he, at least, had not 
forgotten the hint given in the Pantheon. 
He told Colin that all his cunning 
inquiries could elicit no information 
about the father of the forlorn pair. 
Their mother was dead, and, as far as 
she was concerned, Alice was sufficiently 
communicative ; and she had an aunt 
in India whom Lauderdale knew by 
heart. “ A’ that is so easy to draw out 
that the other is all the more remark- 
able,” said the inquisitor ; “and its awfw’ 
instructive to see the way she doubles 
out when I think I’ve got her in a 
corner—no saying what’s no true, but 
fencing like a little Jesuit—that is, 
speaking proverbially, and so vouch- 
ing for my premises, for I ken nothing 
about Jesuits in my ain person. I 
would like to be at the bottom of a 
woman’s notions on such subjects. The 
way that bit thing will lift up her inno- 
cent face, and give me to understand a 
lee without saying it—” 

“ Be civil,” interrupted Colin ; “a lie 
is strong language, especially as you 
have no right whatever to question her 
so closely.” 

**T said nothing about lies,” said Lau- 
derdale ; “I say she gives me to under- 
stand a /ee without saying a word that’s 
no true, which is not only an awfu’ civil 
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form of expression on my part, but a 
gift of womanhood that, so far as I ken, 
is just unparalleled. If it werena in- 
stinct it would be genius. She went so 
far once as to say, in her bit fine way, 
that they were not quite happy in a’ 


their connexions—‘ There are some of 


our friends that Arthur can’t approve 
of,’ said she, which was enough to make 
a man laugh, or cry—whichever he 
might be disposed to. A bonnie judge 
Arthur is, to be believed in like that. 
But the end of the whole matter is that 
I’m convinced the hot-headed callant 
has carried her off from her home with- 
out anybody’s knowledge, and that it’s 
an angry father you and me will have 
to answer to when we are left her pro- 
tectors, as you say.” 

“T hope I am not afraid to meet any- 
body when I have justice on my side,” 
said Colin, loftily. “She is nothing 
more to me than any other helpless 
woman; but I will do my best to take 
care of her against any man whatsoever, 
if she is trusted to me.” 

Lauderdale laughed with mingled 
exasperation and amusement. “ Bravo,” 
he said; “the like of that’s grand talking; 
but Pll have no hand, for my part, in 
aiding and abetting domestic treason. 
I’m far from easy in my mind on the 
subject altogether. It’s ill to vex a 
dying man, but it’s worse to let a spirit 
go out of the world with guilt on its 
head ; I’m in an awfuw’ difficulty whether 
to speak to him or no. If you would 
but come down off your high horse and 
give me a little assistance. It’s a braw 
business, take it all together. A young 
woman, both bonnie and good, but ab- 
ject to what her brother bids her, even 
now when he’s living, and us two single 
men, with nae justification for meddling, 
and an indignant father, no doubt, to 
make an account to. It’s no a position 
I admire, for my part.” 

“It was I that drew you inio it,” said 
Colin, with some resentment. “ After 
all, they were my friends to begin with. 
Don’t let me bring you into a respon- 
sibility which is properly mine.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Lauderdale, calmly, 
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If a man sees a difficulty in anything 
concerning you, off you fling, and will 
have no more to do with him. I’m no 
one to be dismissed in that fashion—no 
to say that it would be more becoming 
to consider the difficulty, like reasonable 
creatures, and make up our minds how 
it is to be met.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Colin, re- 
pentant ; “only, to be sure, the impru- 
dence, if there was any imprudence, was 
mine. But it is hard to be talking in 
this manner, as if all was over, while 
Meredith lives, poor fellow. Such in- 
valids live for ever, sometimes. There 
he is, for a miracle, riding! When 
summer comes he may be all right.” 

“ Ay,” said Lauderdale, “I make no 
doubt of that; but no in your way. 
He'll be better off when summer comes.” 
Meredith turned a corner close upon 
them as he spoke. He was riding, it 
is true, but only on a mule, jogging along 
at a funeral pace, with Alice walking 
by his side. He smiled when he met 
them; but the smile was accompanied 
by a momentary flush, as of shame or 
pain. 

“The last step but one,” he said. “I 
have given up walking for ever. I did 
not think I should ever have come 
to this; but my spirit is proud, and 
needs to be mortified. Campbell, come 
here. It is long since we have had any 
conversation. I thought God was dealing 
with your soul when I last talked to you. 
Tell me, if you were as far gone as I 
am—if you were reduced to this” —and 
the sick man laid his thin white hand 
upon the neck of the animal he was 
riding—‘‘ what consolation would you 
have to keep you from sinking. It may 
come sooner than you think.” 

“It is not easy to imagine how one 
would conduct oneself under such cir- 
cumstances,” said Colin; “let us talk 
of something else. If it were coming— 
and it may be, for anything I can tell— 
I think I should prefer not to give it too 
Look at that low 
blaze of sunshine, how it catches St. 
Peter's. These sunsets are like dramas, 
but nobody plans the grouping before- 


“that’s aye the way with you callants. . hand,” said the young man, with an 
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involuntary allusion which he was sorry 
for the next moment, but could not 
recall. 

“That is an unkind speech,” said 
Meredith ; “but I forgive you. If I 
could plan the grouping, as you say, I 
should like to collect all the world to see 
me die. Heathens, papists, Mahometans, 
Christians of every description—I would 
call them to se with what confidence a 
Christian could traverse the dark valley, 
knowing Him who can sustain, and who 
has preceded him there.” 

“Yes, that was Addison’s idea; but 
his was an age when people did things 
for effect,” said Colin: “and everything 
I have heard makes me believe that peo- 
ple generally die very composedly upon 
the whole. We who have all possible 
assurances and consolations are not supe- 
rior in that respect to the ignorant and 
stupid—scarcely even to the wicked. 
Either people have an infinite confidence 
in themselves and their good fortune, or 
else absolute faith in God is a great deal 
more general than you think it. I should 
like to believe that last was the case. 
Pardon me for what I said. You who 
realize so strongly what you are going 
to should certainly die, when that time 
comes, a glorious and joyful death.” 

At these words a cloud passed over 
the eager, hectic countenance which 
Meredith had turned to his friend. 
“ Ah, you don’t know,” he said with a 
sudden depression which Colin had 
never seen in him before. “Sometimes 
God sees fit to abandon His servants 
even in that hour; what, if after preach- 
ing to others I should myself be a 
castaway ?” This conversation was going 
on while Alice talked to Lauderdale of 
the housekeeping, and how the man at 
the Trattoria had charged a scudo too 
much in the last weekly bill. 

“Meredith,” said Colin, laying his 
hand on his friend’s arm, and forgetting 
all the discussion with Lauderdale which 
had occupied the afternoon, “ when you 
say such words as Father and Saviour 
you put some meaning in them, do you 
not? You don’t think it depends upon 
how you feel to-day or to-morrow 
whether God will stand by his children 


or not? I don’t believe in the cast- 
away as you understand it.” 

“Ah, my dear friend, I am afraid 
you don’t believe in any castaways ; 
don’t fall into that deadly error and 
snare of the devil,” said the sick man. 

“We must not discuss mysteries,” 
said Colin. “There are men for whom 
no punishment is bad enough, and 
whom no amount of mercy seems to 
benefit. I don’t know what is to 
become of them. For my own part, I 
prefer not to inquire. But this I 
know, that my father, much less my 
mother, would not altogether abandon 
their son for any crime ; and does not 
God love us better than our fathers and 
our mothers?” said Colin, with a 
moisture gathering in his brown eyes 
and brightening his smile. As for 
Meredith, he snatched his hand away, 
and pushed forward with a feverish 
impulse. A sound, half sigh, half 
groan, burst from him, and Colin could 
see that this inarticulate complaint had 
private references of which he knew 
nothing. Then Lauderdale’s suggestion 
returned to his mind with singular 
force ; but it was not a time to make 
any inquiries, even if such had been 
possible. Instinctively, without know- 
ing it, Meredith turned from that 
subject to the only other which could 
mutually interest men so unlike each 
other ; and what he said betrayed dis- 
tinctly enough what had been the tenor 
of his thoughts. 

“ She has no mother,” said Meredith, 
with a little wave of his hand towards 
his sister. ‘ Poor Alice! But I have 
no doubt God has gracious purposes 
towards her,” he continued, recovering 
himself. “ This is in the family, and I 
don’t doubt she will follow me soon.” 

It was thus he disposed of the matter 
which for the strangers to whose care 
he was about to leave her, was a matter 
of so much anxious thought. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Arter this Meredith's malady made 


gradual but rapid progress. When 
Colin and his friend returned from 
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Rome in the evening, after their expe- 
ditions there, they imagined themselves 
to be conscious of a difference in his 
looks even from the morning. He 
ceased to move about ; he ceased to go 
out; finally he ceased to get up from 
his bed. All these changes were accom- 
plished very gradually, with a heart- 
breaking regularity of succession. Alice, 
who was constantly engaged about him, 
doing every kind of office for him, was 
fortunately too much occupied to take 
full cognizance of that remorseless 
progress of decay ; but the two friends, 
who watched it with eyes less urgent 
than those of love, yet almost more 
painfully pitiful, could trace all the 
little advances of the malady. Then 
there came the time, the last stage of 
all, when it was necessary to sit up 
with him all night—an office which 
Colin and Lauderdale shared between 
them, to let the poor little sister have a 
little reluctant rest. The season had 
warmed into May, of all seasons the 
sweetest in Italy. To see the sun 
shine, it seemed impossible to think that 
it would not shine for ever ; and, when 
the window of the sick room was 
opened in the early morning, such a 
breath of life and happiness came in— 
such a sweet gust of air, wild from 
the great breadth of the Campagna, 
breathing of dews and blossoms—as 
felt to Colin’s lips like an elixir of life. 
But that breathing balm imparted no 
refreshment to the dying man. He 
was not suffering much, he was only 
weary to the bottom of his soul— 
languid and yet restless, eager to be 
moved, yet unable to bear any motion. 
While little Alice withdrew behind 
them for a chance moment to shed the 
tears that kept always gathering, and 
say a prayer in her heart for her dying 
brother—a prayer in which, with a 
child’s simplicity, she still left room for 
his restoration, and called it possible— 
the two others watched with the pro- 
foundest interest that which was not 


only the dying of a friend, but the’ 


waning of a life. To see him so indi- 
vidual and characteristic, with all the 
notable features and even faults of his 
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mind as distinct and apparent as if he 
had been in the strongest health, and 
yet so near the end, was the strangest 
spectacie. What was it the end of? 
He directed them all from his death- 
bed, and, indeed, controlled them all 
with a will stronger than ever before, 
securing his own way in face of all 
their remonstrances, and, indeed, seemed 
to grow more and more strong, absolute, 
and important, as he approached the 
final stage of weakness, which is a sight 
always wonderful to see. He kept on 
writing his book, propped up upon pil- 
lows, as long as he had strength enough to 
hold the pen ; but, when that power too 
failed him, the unyielding soul coerced 
itself into accepting the pen of another, 
and dictated the last chapter, at which 
Alice laboured during the day, and which 
occasionally, to beguile the tedium of the 
long night watches, his other attendants 
were permitted to carry on. The nights 
grew shorter and shorter as the season 
advanced, and sometimes it was by the 
lovely light of the dawning morning, 
instead of the glimmer of the lamp, that 
these scattered sentences were written. 
At other moments, when the patient 
could not sleep, but was content to rest, 
wonderful scraps of conversation went on 
in that chamber of death. Meredith lay 
gaunt and wasted among his pillows— 
his great eyes filling the room, as the 
spectators sometimes thought; and by 
his bedside sometimes the gigantic figure 
of Lauderdale, dimly visible by means 
of the faint night-light — sometimes 
Colin’s young softened face and air of 
tender compassion. It did not occur to 
any of the three to ask by what right 
they came together in relations so near 
and sacred. The sick man’s brothers, 
had he possessed them, could not have 
watched him with more care, or with 
less doubt about his right to all their 
ministrations : but they talked with him 
as perhaps no brother could have talked 
—recognising the reality of his position, 
and even discussing it as a matter in 
which they too had the profoundest 
interest. The room was bare enough, 
and contained little comfort to English 
eyes—uncarpeted, with bare tiles under- 
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neath the feet, and scantily furnished 
with an old sofa, a chair or two, and a 
table. There were two windows, which 
looked out upon that Campagna which 
the dying man was to see no more, nor 
cared to see. But that great living pic- 
ture, of no benefit to him, was the only 
one there ; for poor Meredith had him- 
self caused to be taken down from the 
wall a print of the Madonna, and the 
little cross witu its basin for holy water 
underneath, which had hung at the head 
of his bed. He had even sent away a 
picture of the Crucifixion—a bad, yet 
not unimpressive copy. “I want no 
outward symbols,” said the sick man ; 
“there will be none where I am going,” 
and this was the beginning of one of 
those strange talks by night. 

“Tt’s awfu difficult to ken,” said 
Lauderdale. ‘For my part it’s a great 
wonder to me that there has never been 
any revelation worthy of credit out of 
that darkness. That poor fellow Dives, 
in the parable, is the only man I mind 
of that takes a Christian view of the 
subject. He would have sent one to 
tell. The miracle is, that nae man was 
ever permitted to come.” 

“ Don’t say so,” said Meredith. “ Oh, 
my dear friend! if you could but know 
the joy it would give me to bring you to 
Christ before I die—to see you accept 
and receive Him. Has not He come to 
seek and to save ?” 

“ Callant,” said the watcher, with a 
long drawn breath, “I’ve longer acquaint- 
ance with Him than you ean have ; and 
if I didna believe in Him I would hang 
myself, and get to an explanation of all 
things. If it was not for Him, where- 
fore should I, that have nobody depen- 
dent on me, endure the mystery? But 
that’s no answer to my question. He 
came to put a meaning to the world that 
has little enough signification without 
Him, but no to answer a’ questions 
that a human spirit can put to heaven 
and earth. I’ve heard of bargains made 
between them that were to die and them 
that had to live.” 

“You put it in a strange way, Lau- 
derdale,” said the dying man ; “ most 
people would say, those who had to die. 
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But what can any one want beyond 
what is revealed—Jerusalem the golden? 
How strange it is to think that a worm 
like me shall so soon be treading those 
shining streets, while you—you whom 
the world thinks so much better off—” 

“Whisht,” said Lauderdale, with a 
husky voice. “ Do you no think it would 
be an awfu’ satisfaction to us that stay 
behind if we could have but a glint of 
the shining streets you speak of ? Many 
a long day we'll strain our eyes and try 
hard to see you there, but a’ to little 
purpose. I’m no saying I would not 
take it on trust for myself, and be con- 
tent with what God pleased ; but it’s 
hard to part with them that belong to 
us, and ken nothing about them—where 
they are, or how they are.” 

“They are in Heaven! If they were 
children of God they are with Him,” 
said the sick man, anxiously. “ Lau- 
derdale, I cannot bear to think that you 
do not believe—that perhaps I may not 
meet you there.” 

“Maybe no,” said the philosopher ; 
“there’s the awfu’ question. A man 
might go ranging about the shining 
streets (as you say) for ever, and never 
find them that belonged to him; or, if 
there’s no geographical limits, there may 
be others harder to pass, It’s awfuw 
little comfort I can get for my own mind 
out of shining streets. How am I to 
picture you to myself, callant, when I 
take thoughts of you? I have the fancy 
in my mind to give you messages to 
friends I have away yonder ; but how 
can I tell if you'll ever see them? It’s 
no a question of believing or not be- 
lieving. I put little faith in Milton, 
and none in the good books, from which 
two sources we draw a great part of our 
talk about Heaven. It’s no even to 
ken if they’re happy or no happy that 
troubles me. I’ve nae hesitation to 
speak of in leaving that in God’s hand. 
It’s but to have an inkling ever so slight 
where ye are, and how you are,” said 
Lauderdale, unconsciously changing his 
pronouns, “and that ye keep thought of 
us that spend so many thoughts on you.” 

After this there was a little pause, 
which fell imto the perfect stillness 
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of the night outside, and held the little 
dim-lighted chamber in the midst of 
all the darkness, like the picture of a 
shadowy “ interior,” with two motion- 
less figures, the living and the dying, 
painted upon the great gloom of night. 
Meredith, who, notwithstanding the 
superior intensity of his own thoughts, 
had been moved by Lauderdale’s—and 
who, used as he was to think himself 
dying, yet perhaps heard himself thus 
unconsciously reckoned among the dead 
with a momentary thrill—was the first 
to speak. 

“In ull this I tind you too vague,” 
said the patient. “You speak about 
Heaven as if you were uncertain only of 
its aspect ; you have no anxiety about 
the way to get there. My friend, you 
are very good to me—you are excellent, 
so far as this world goes; I know you are. 
But, oh, Lauderdale, think! Our right- 
eousnesses are as filthy rags. Before 
you speculate about heaven, ask yourself 
are you sure to get there ?” 

“ Ay,” said Lauderdale, vaguely, “ it’s 
maybe a wee like the question of the Sad- 
ducees—I’m no saying ; and it’s awfu’, 
the dead blank of wisdom and know- 
ledge that’s put forth for a response— 
no any information to you; nothing but 
a quenching of your flippant questions 
and impident pretensions. No marrying 
nor giving in marriage there, and the 
curious fools bafiled, but nae light thrown 
upon the darkness! [ll have to wait 
like other folk for my answer ; but, if 
it’s according to your new nature and 
faculties—which surely it must be— 
you'll not forget to give us a thought at 
times. If you feel a wee lonely at the 
first—I’m no profane, callant; you're 
but a man when a’s done, or rather a 
laddie, and you'll surely miss your 
friends—dinna forget how long and how 
often we'll think of you.” 

“Shall you?” said the dying man. 
“T have given you nothing but trouble 
ever since I knew you, and it is more 
than I deserve. But there is One who 
is worthy of all your thoughts. When 
you think of me, O love Him, my dear 
friend, and so there will be a bond 
between us still.” 
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“ Ay,” said Lauderdale once more. 
It was a word he used when his voice 
could not be trusted, and his heart was 
full. “Ay,” he repeated, after a long 
pause, “I'll no neglect that grand bond. 
It’s a bargain between you and me ne 
to be broken. If ye were free for such 
an act, it would be awfu’ friendly to 
bring me word how things are,” he con- 
tinued, in a low tone, “ though it’s folly 
to ask, for if it had been possible it 
would have been done before now.” 

“It is God who must teach and not 
me,” said the dying man. “He has 
other instruments—and you must seek 
Him for yourself, and let Him reveal 
His will to you. If you are faithful to 
God’s service, He will relieve you of 
your doubts,” said Arthur, who did not 
understand his friend’s mind, but even 
at that solemn moment looked at him 
with a perplexed mixture of disapproval 
and compassion. And thus the silence 
fell again like a curtain over the room, 
and once more it became a_ picture 
faintly painted on the darkness, faintly 
relieved and lighted up by touches of 
growing light, till at length the morn- 
ing came in full and fair, finding out 
as with a sudden surprise the ghostly 
face on the pillow, with its great eyes 
closed in disturbed sleep, and by the 
bedside another face scarcely less 
motionless, the face of the man who 
was no unbeliever, but whose heart 
longed to know and see what others 
were content in vague generalities to tell 
of, and say they believed. 

This was one of the conversations 
held in the dead of night in Meredith's 
room. Next evening it was Colin, re- 
luctantly permitted by his faithful 
guardian to share this labour, who took 
the watcher’s place ; and then the two 
young men, who were so near of an 
age, but whose prospects were so strongly 
different, talked to each other after a 
different fashion. Both on the brink 
of the world, and with incalculable 
futures before them, it was natural 
they should discuss the objects and 
purposes of life, upon which Meredith, 
who thought himself matured by death, 
had, as he imagined, so much advantage 
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over his friend, who was not going to 
die. 

“T remember once thinking as you 
do,” said the dying man. “The world 
looked so beautiful! No man ever 
loved its vanities and its pomp more 
than I. I shudder sometimes to think 
what would become of me if God had 
left me to myself—but He was more 
merciful. I se, things in their true 
light now.” 

“You will have a great advantage 
over me,” said Colin, trying to smile ; 
“for you will always know the nature 
of my occupations, while yours will be 
a mystery to me. But we can be 
friends all the same. As for me, I shall 
not have many pomps and vanities to 
distract me—a poor man’s son; and a 
Scotch minister does not fall in the way 
of such temptations.” 

“There are temptations to worldliness 
in every sphere,” said Meredith. “You 
once spoke eagerly about going to Ox- 
ford, and taking honours, My dear 
friend, trust a dying man. There are 
no honours worth thinking of but the 
crown and the palm, which Christ 
bestows on them that love Him.” 

“Yes,” said Colin; “ but we are not 
all chosen for these. If I have to live, 
I must qualify myself the best I can for 
my work. I should like to be of a little 
use to Scotland, if that was possible. 
When I hear the poor people here 
singing their vespers—” 

“Ah, Campbell! one word—let me 
speak,” said his friend. “ Alice showed 
me the poem you had given her. You 
don’t mean it, I know; but let me beg 
you not to utter such sentiments. You 
seem to consent to the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, one of the worse delusions of the 
Church of Rome. There are no spirits 
in prison, my dear, dear friend. When 
I leave you, I shall be with my Saviour. 
Don’t give your countenance to such 
inventions of the devil.” 

“That was not what I intended to 
say,” said Colin, who had no heart for 
argument. “I meant that to see the 
habit of devotion of all these people, 
whom we call so ignorant, and to re- 
member how little we have of that 


among our own people, whom we con- 
sider enlightened, goes to my heart. I 
should like to do a priest’s duty.” 

“Again!” said Meredith. “ Dear 
Campbell, you will be a minister ; there 
is but one great High Priest.” 

“ Yes,” said Colin, “most true, and 
the greatest of all consolations. But yet 
I believe in priests inferior—priests who 
need be nothing more than men. I am 
not so much for teaching as you are, 
you know ; I have so little to teach any 
man. With you who are going to the 
Fount of all knowledge it will be dif- 
ferent. I can conceive, I can imagine 
how magnificent may be your work,” 
the young man said, with his voice fal- 
tering, as he laid his warm young hand 
upon the fingers which were almosi 
dead. 

Meredith closed his hand upon that 
of his friend, and looked at him with 
his eyes so clear and awful, enlarged and 
lighted up with the prescience of what 
was to come. “If you do your work 
faithfully it will be the same work,” he 
said. “Our Master alone knows the 
particulars. If I might have perhaps 
to supplement and complete what you 
do on earth '—Ah, but I must not be 
tempted into vain speculations! Enough 
that I shall know His will and see Him 
as He is. I desire no more.” 

“ Amen,” said Colin; “and, when you 
are in your new career, think of me 
sometimes, worried and vexed as I know 
I shall be. We shall not be able to 
communicate then, but I know now 
beforehand what I shall have to go 
through. You don’t know Scotland, 
Meredith. A man who tries any new 
reformation in the Church will have to 
fight for trifles of detail which are not 
worth fighting for, and perhaps get both 
himself and his work degraded in con- 
sequence. You will know no such cares. 
Think of me sometimes when you are 
doing your work ‘with thunders of 
acclaim.’ I wonder—but you would 
think it a profanity if I said what I was 
going to say.” 

“ What was it?” said Meredith, who, 
indeed, would not have been sorry had 
his friend uttered a profanity which 
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might give him occasion to speak, for 
perhaps the last time, “ faithfully” to 
his soul. 

“T wonder,” said Colin, whose voice 
was low, “ whether our Master, who sees 
us both, though we cannot see each other, 
might tell you sometimes what your 


. friend was doing. He, too, isa man. I 


mean no irreverence, Meredith. There 
were men for whom, above His tender- 
ness for all, He had a special love. I 
should like to think it. I can know 
nothing of you; but then I am less 
likely to forget you, staying behind in 
this familiar world.” 

And the two youths again clasped 
hands, tears filling the eyes of the living 
one, but no moisture in the clear orbs of 
him who was about to die. 

“Let us be content to leave it all in 
His hands,” said Meredith. “God bless 
you, Colin, for your love; but think 
nothing of me; think of Him who is 
our first and greatest Friend.” 

And then again came silence and sleep, 
and the night throbbed silently round 
the lighted chamber and the human 
creatures full of thought, and again took 
place the perennial transformation, the 
gradual rising of the morning light, the 
noiseless entrance of the day, finding 
out, with surprised and awful looks, the 
face of the dying. This is how the last 
nights were spent. Down below in the 
convent there was a good friar, who 
watched the light in the window, and 
pondered much in his mind whether he 
should not go thither with his crucifix, 
and save the poor young heretic in spite 
of himself; but the Frate was well 
aware that the English resented such 
interruptions, and did better for Arthur, 
for he carried the thought of him through 
all his devotions, and muttered under 
his breath the absolution, with his eyes 
fixed ‘upon the lighted window, and 
prayed, if he had any credit in heaven 
through the compassionate saints, the 
Blessed Virgin, and by the aid of Him 
whose image he held up towards the 
unseen sufferer, that the sins which God’s 
servant had thus remitted on earth might 
be, even without the knowledge of the 
penitent, remitted in heaven. Thus 


Colin’s belief in priests was justified 
without his knowing it; and perhaps 
God judged the intercession of Father 
Francisco more tenderly than poor 
Arthur would have done. And with 
these private proceedings, which the 
world was unaware of, night after night 
passed on until the night came which 
was to have no day. 

They had all assembled in the room, 
in which it seemed before morning so 
great an event was to happen—all worn 
and tired out with watching; the evi- 
dences of which appeared upon Colin 
and Alice, though Lauderdale, more used 
to exertion, wore his usual aspect. As 
usual, Meredith lay very solemnly in a 
kind of pathetic youthful state in his bed; 
struggling for every breath, yet never 
forgetting that he lay there before heaven 
and earth, a monument as he said of 
God’s grace, and an example of how a 
Christian could die. He called Alice, 
and the others would have withdrawn ; 
but this he would not permit. “We 
have no secrets to discuss,” he said. “I 
am not able to say much now. Let my 
last words be for Christ. Alice, you are 
the last. We have all died of it. It is 
not very hard; but you cannot die in 
peace, as I do, unless you give yourself 
to Christ. These are my last words to 
my sister. You may not live long—you 
have not a moment to spare. Give your- 
self to Christ, my little Alice, and then 
your death-bed will be as peaceful as 
mine.” 

“Yes,” said the docile sister, through 
her sobs, “I will never, never forget 
what you have said to me. Oh, Arthur, 
you are going to them all!” 

“T am going to God,” said the dying 
man; “I am going to my Lord and 
Saviour—that is all I desire to think of 
now.” 

And there was a momentary breathless 
pause. She had his hand in both of 
hers, and was crying with an utter 
despair and abandonment to which she 
had never given herself up before. “Oh, 


’ Arthur—papa!” the poor girl said, under 


her breath. If they had been less 
interested, or if the stillness had been a 
degree less intense, the voice was so low 
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that the two other watchers could not 
have heard her. But the answer was 
spoken aloud. 

“Tell him I forgive him, Alice. I 
can say so now, ‘Tell him to repent 
while there is time. If you wish it, you 
can tell Colin and Lauderdale— they have 
been brothers to us. 
you,’ said Meredith. “Hear my last 
words, Nothing is of any importance 
but the love of Christ. I have tried 
everything in the world—its pleasures 
and its ambitions—and——But every- 
thing except Christ is vanity. Come to 
Him while it is called to-day. And now 
come and kiss me, Alice, for I am guing 
to die.” 

“Oh, no, Arthur, Oh, Arthur, do 
not leave me yet!” cried the poor girl. 
Lauderdale drew her gently away, and 
signed to Colin to take the place by the 
bed. He drew her hand through his 
arm and led her softly into the great 
empty sa/one, where there was no light 
except that of the moon, which came in 
in broad white bars at the side windows. 
“Whist! itll no be yet,” said the kind 
guardian who had taken possession of 
Alice. No mother or lover could have 
been tenderer with the little forlorn 
creature in this hour which was the most 
terrible of all. He made her walk softly 
about with him, beguiling her awful 
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Come here, all of 





suspense a little with that movement. 
** A little more strength, for his sake,” 
sail Lauderdale; ‘another trial—and 
then nobody shall stop your tears. It’s 
for his sake ; the last thing you can do 
for him.” 

And then the poor little sister gave 
utterance toa bittercry. “If he would 
say something kind for papa, I would not” 
care,” she said, smothering her painful 
sobs ; and Lauderdale drew her closer 
on his arm, supporting and soothing her, 
and led her about, slowly and noiselessly, 
in the great empty room, lighted with 
those broad bars of moonlight, waiting 
till she had regained a little composure 
to return to the chamber of death. 

Meredith lay silent for some time, 
with his great eyes gazing into the 
vacaney before him, and the last thrill 
of fever in his frame. He thought he 
was thus coming with all his faculties 
alert and vivid to a direct conscious 
encounter with the unknown might of 
death. “Get the book, Colin,” he said, 
with a voice which yet possessed a certain 
nervous strength ; “it is now the time 
to write the conclusion’’— and he dictated 
with a steady voice the date of his last 
postscript :—“ Frascati, midnight, May 
16th.—The last hour of my life F 





To be continued. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 


BY DR. T. L, PHIPSON, 


How many reflections are suggested by 
the word movement to those who are 
daily scrutinizing the varied phenomena 
of Nature! All we can do, however, is 
to observe, and sometimes to measure, 
this movement, when it happens to come 
under our notice. No one can explain 
the movement of the earth, the planets, 
or the sun; no one can mount to the 
cause of the contractions of the heart, 
which determine the blood to circulate ; 
orof the constant motion of those vibratile 
cilia which cover the mucous membranes 


of every animal, from the lowest ani- 
malcule to man himself. In a word, 
motion, like matter, is universal. Every- 
thing that exists is constantly changing 
its place—there is nothing quiet in 
Nature, not even stagnant water! Ab- 
solute repose is impossible. The moon 
revolves round the earth, the earth 
round the sun; the sun, with all the 
planets of our system, is transported 
in space, turning probably around some 
other sun, as we find certain fixed 
stars endowed with a secular motion of 
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rotation around each other. Moreover, 
all these celestial bodies revolve upon 
their own axes. And, as for the matter 
of which planetary bodies are composed, 
is it not in continual vibration! The 
phenomena of light, heat, electricity, Xe. 
—are they aught but vibrations ! 

A great amount of motion may be 
easily recognised; but a still greater 
quantity, probably, escapes us com- 
pletely. We can see, for instance, and 
measure the motion of a great body 
transported from one place to another ; 
by the aid of the microscope we can 
observe a minute infusory moving about 
with rapidity: but when shall we possess 
the means of rendering visible the 
molecular movements of this great body, 
or the thousand motions which are 
hidden from our*gaze in the bodies of the 
infusoria ? 

In the beings we call plants, which 
appear so perfectly still, and seem to be 
essentially distinguished from animals by 
the very fact that they remain fixed to 
their places, whilst the latter transport 
themselves from one locality to another 
—in plants we recognise a great variety 
of movements. If we could only account 
for the action of the nerves which preside 
over muscular motion in animals, or if 
we could explain that “foree” which 
causes the organic fluid of one cell to pass 
into the adjacent cell (endosemosis), we 
should possess, perhaps, a few data by 
which to elucidate the movements of 
plants, where we find no nerves, and 
where there appear to exist so many 
movements which are independent of 
endosemosis. 

As the science of electricity became 
more and more perfect, a great number 
of unaccountable phenomena were at- 
tributed to this agency, and plant- 
movements appeared, at one time 
intimately connected with electricity. 
The electric state of the atmosphere 
appears to affect them; the chemical 
changes in the tissue are promoted or 
checked by similar influence; moreover, 
every motion recognised in a plant 
appears to depend, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon endosemosis—that peculiar 
property of membranes, discovered by 
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Dutrochet, and turned to such useful 
account by Graham. The old experi- 
ments of Porret have shown that phe- 
nomena analogous to endosemosis occur 
when a liquid is divided into two halves 
by a membrane or porous diaphragm, 
whilst one of the poles of an electric 
battery passes into one half of the 
liquid, and the other pole into the liquid 
on the other side of the compartment. 
But, the more we have observed, the 
further off has appeared the object of 
research ; and soon electric action proved 
incapable of explaining any one of the 
phenomena. 

Let us be contented, then, with the 
simple facts as they present themselves 
in nature, and not weary our minds 
with vain theories. 

In the first place, a plant grows, A 
certain observer wished to se a plant 
grow, if it were only the grass of the 
meadows! It was Cavanilles, the well- 
known Spanish botanist, who first 
thought of pointing a powerful astro- 
nomical telescope, furnished with micro- 
metric threads, towards the end of a 
young shoot of a Bambusa, and afterwards 
to the extreme point of the stalk of an 
aloe (Agave Americana), a plant known 
to grow with extraordinary rapidity—in 
order to see these points elongate them- 
selves under the vital influence, and 
reach gradually from one micrometric 
thread to the other, in the same manner 
as one may see crystals of tartaric acid 
grow under the microscope, progressing 
from one side of the field to the other as 
the solution evaporates. 

But, of all external motions of plants, 
none are more curious than the well- 
known movements of the Sensitive 
(Mimosa pudica), whose leaves move 
spontaneously on the most tender touch, 
and bend down completely at the slight- 
est shock. The mechanism of these 
wonderful movements has been studied 
attentively by several observers, but 
their cause remains hidden completely. 
It is curious to observe, as recognised 
formerly by Dutrochet, that the excite- 
ment transmits itself along the leaves and 
stems of the Sensitive, exactly as an irri- 
tation is carried along the nerves of an 
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animal, only the transmission is very 
much slower. When the terminal foliole 
of a leaf is struck, or submitted to heat 
by means of a burning glass, or scorched 
by an acid, &c. it bends itself down, and 
all the others drop in succession, as the 
excitement produced at the extremity of 
the leaf is carried along by some myste- 
rious power. Numerous experiments 
tend to show that the irritation progresses 
along the fibrous tubes which envelop 
the pith of the plant and appear to act, 
in this case, like nerves. 

This kind of movement is not rare in 
the vegetable kingdom. The leaves of 
almost all the Leguminose, such as the 
Acacia for instance, droop at night and 
expand themselves in the morning. In 
some species of Oxalis this motion is 
very striking. Towards evening, some 
time before sunset, the folioles, or 
divisions of the leaves, bend down on 
to the stalk, giving to the little plant a 
mournful aspect, as if it lacked moisture. 
Trefoils and the common Bean, on the 
contrary, bend their leaves upwards at 
night, like the closed wings of a butter- 
fly, and spread them out again in the 
morning. 

The flower of different plants, which, 
as morphologists are well aware, is com- 
posed of modified leaves, shows similar 
movements. The little blue Veronica 
(V. chameedrys), for instance, so remark- 
able in the day time by its bright blue 
flower, can scarcely be discerned in the 
evening, when all its flowers are closed. 
So many flowers have been observed to 
show this periodic motion that it would 
be tedious, perhaps, to enumerate them 
here. <A species of Marigold (Calendula 
pluvialis) closes its corolla as soon as the 
sun is veiled by a cloud which threatens 
a shower of rain. The flower of the 
Crocus is also very sensitive. 

The spontaneous motions of the sta- 
mens and pistils of plants are no less 
curious. If a little insect, wandering 
about in the flower of the Barberry tree 
(Lerberis vulgaris) happen to touch the 
base of one of the stamens, it bends 
forward suddenly, as if a spring had 
been touched, and strikes its head, like 
a hammer, against the pistil. In a short 








time it regains its former position, and 
the experiment may be repeated once or 
twice. In that beautiful little plant, 
Parnassia palustris, the five stamens 
may sometimes be seen to spring one after 
the other upon the pistil without the 
intervention of any foreign irritation. 
In the Jungermannia, plants very 
similar to mosses, we see the spores, or 
seeds, projected at certain epochs by the 
effect of a natural spring, of a spiral 
form, enclosed in a long tubular cell— 
a mechanical action in every respect 
similar to what occurs in the toy called 
a “ Jack-in-the-box.” A similar structure 
is observed in many other instances. 
In Hedysarum gyrans, or Oscillating 
Sainfoin, the leaves are composed of 
three folioles, the centre one very large, 
forming the extremity of the leaf, the 
two others much smaller, and lateral, like 
some kinds of clover leaf. The large 
foliole bends down at night and expands 
again in the morning, presenting some- 
times also a slight oscillation from right 
to left. But the small lateral folioles 
are in a perpetual state of oscillation ; 
they never cease to rise and fall alter- 
nately. This curious movement appears 
to be quite independent of any external 
infiuences. The entire oscillation, up 
and down, is accomplished in the space 
of one or two minutes, and continues 
during the night as well as by day. In 
the rays of a scorching sun, however, it 
stops, and then all the three folioles are 
seen with their points fixed towards the 
sky. The mechanism of this wonder- 
ful motion and that of the Sensitive 
have been well investigated by Dutro- 
chet in his fine memoir, “ Sur ? Excita- 
bilité Végétale” (in his “ Mémoires 
réunis,” 1837, p. 269), but still further 
observation is required to elucidate this 
mystery. As with so many other vital 
phenomena, its explanation is quite out 
of our reach. A similar oscillation has 
been observed in the flowers of some 
species of Orchids, where the quarter 
division of the corolla rises and falls 
alternately at irregular intervals. 

What happens with leaves may natu- 
rally occur in flowers, since the latter are 
merely modified leaves. This interest- 

















ing discovery was made by Goethe in 
1790, when he published his pamphlet, 
“Zur Morphologie,” translated into 
French, and published at Geneva in the 
year 1829, by Frederic de Gingins- 
Lassarez. A singular plant, Dionea 
musctpula, which has been named “ the 
fly-catcher,” bends up its leaf by the 
middle as soon as an insect places itself 
upon the surface, so as to shut in the 
little creature and imprison it com- 
pletely. These curious plants may be 
met with in the hot-houses of many of 
our public gardens. But I must pass 
over a great number of spontaneous 
motions occurring in various parts of 
vegetables and at certain periods of the 
year, that I may have more space for 
what follows. 

In the male organs of every plant— 
for instance, in the stamens of superior 
species, and in the antheridia of mosses, 


Jerns, equisetacee, marchantic, &c.—we 


find a peculiar liquid called fovilla, and 
in this liquid a powerful microscope 
discovers quantities of extremely minute 
filaments, or cilia, rolled up like watch- 
springs, the end of each filament having 
a sort of transparent head or cell. As 
soon as these filaments are expelled 
with the liquid they move about sponta- 
neously, and with great rapidity, for a 
certain time. Their motions resemble 
those of the most minute and active of 
infusoria. Alcohol, acids, alkalies, &c. 
put a stop to this motion immediately. 
Now, these remarkable vibrating corpus- 
cules, the nature of which is completely 
unknown, are found in the male organ of 
every plant. They have had many names 
given to them; that of spermatozoids is, 
perhaps, the least objectionable. But a 
very curious motion has been observed 
in the female organ of certain inferior 
plants; the fresh-water alge, for in- 
stance, which are so common in ditches 
and streams. ‘The spores, or seeds, of 
some of these belonging to the genera 
conferva, cheetophora, vaucheria, as soon 
as they are expelled from the cells of 
the mother-plant, move about in the 
water like so many animalcules; they 
are, moreover, seen, at this period, to 
be possessed of vibratile cilia, by the aid 
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of which they displace themselves. This 
extraordinary phenomenon lasts for about 
two hours, when the spore fixes itself 
to some solid object under the water, 
its cilia fall off, and germination sets 
in. This reminds us of the gyratory 
motion observed in the vitel/us of the 
eggs of fresh-water snails about the 
middle of spring. 

What I have just related concerning 
the spores of fresh-water alge occurs 
for the entire plant in the diatomacee— 
if, indeed, these singular beings are 
really plants. As I have stated else- 
where,! it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether these diatoms are 
plants or animals; and, as a proof of 
this, we see the most distinguished ob- 
servers divided in opinion regarding 
them: one side supporting their vege- 
table nature, the other claiming for 
them a more elevated rank. For my- 
self, I have passed hours in watching 
their movements in a drop of water 
upon the glass slide of the microscope, 
without being able to declare myself for 
one opinion rather than for the other. 
The diatomacee generally resemble a 
ship’s compass-needle, flattened, broader 
in the centre, and often (like the opinions 
of philosophers concerning them) di- 
vided into two halves by a medial line. 
Sometimes, instead of being pointed, 
they are square at both extremities. 
But, whatever their shape, they are con- 
stantly seen in motion. They cross the 
field of the microscope in a straight 
line, and with an oscillating motion to 
the right and to the left; this oscillation 
does not interfere with the rectilinear 
direction of their course. Then, they 
come back again in the same direction, 
and without turning round, the oscilla- 
ting motion continuing as before. The 
presence of vibratile cilia has been recog- 
nised in some species, but it requires a 
very powerful instrument to perceive 
these cilia. The body of diatoms is 
sometimes of an emerald green colour, 
sometimes brown or yellowish-brown, 


1 “ Protoctista; ou, la Science de la Création 
aux points de Vue de la Chimie et de la Phy- 
Biologie.” (Journal de Med. Bruxelles, Decem- 
ber, 1861). 
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and sometimes nearly colourless; they 


contain a considerable proportion of 


silica. At a period when I regarded 
diatomacez as essentially of vegetable 
nature, I fancied that those filled with 
green colouring matter were living, 
whilst those of a brown colour were 
dead. But the brown individuals move 
quite as rapidly as the green ones, 
sometimes move so. 


This leads us naturally to speak of 


the oscillarie. Here, it may be thought, 
there is no longer any doubt. The osci/- 
larie are certainly plants. But no plant 
resembles them entirely, not even the 
tubular A/ge, with which they might be 
confounded on a superficial examination. 
The oscillarie, like the diatomacee, be- 
long evidently to the Protoctista, a name 
given by J. Hogg to that numerous class 
of lower organisms which we cannot 
class with certainty either as plants or 
animals, The oscillariz form long tubes 
filled with green colouring matter, very 
finely striated ; it requires, indeed, a 
tolerably powerful glass to see these 
stripes, or striae. It has been stated 
that they possess vibratile cilia at the 
extremity of the tubes, but they can only 
be seen (if they really exist) under the 
most powerful microscopes. These cu- 
rious beings derived their name from 
the fact that they are constantly in a 
state of oscillation, balancing themselves 
backwards and forwards, from right to 
left and from left to right, during the 
whole period of their life. I have more 
than once assured myself of the exist- 
ence of this motion, and am satisfied 
that it is directly connected with vital 
action, and is not owing, as some have 
supposed, to mechanical or external in- 
fluences. Oscillarie are commonly found 
at the bottom of damp walls, and near 
pumps and cisterns, where they form 
dark green, olive, or nearly black patches. 
When placed under the microscope with 
a little water, it is easy to perceive that 
each tube displaces itself at irregular 
intervals, and more or less suddenly. 
One extremity of the tube generally 
remains fixed whilst the remainder os- 
cillates like the needle of a watch ; the 
needle will go, fur instance, from twelve 
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to two o’clock, and then back to twelve 
rather slowly. It will then, after a 
short interval, start off again as far as 
four o’clock, and, after remaining in 
that position for some time, will gra- 
dually return again to two or twelve. 
This singular motion appears, therefore, 
very irregular. The phenomenon, as it 
occurs, is precisely as if some large 
infusoria out of the field of the micro- 
scope were moving about among the 
numerous filaments under inspection, 
and causing by their movements the 
abrupt displacement of the latter. But 
I have assured myself that such is not 
the case ; for I have seen isolated tubes 
oscillate in the manner above described 
when no infusoria were present in the 
water. 

But, of ail the marvellous phenomena 
of vegetation, none, perhaps, are capable 
of exciting more interest than the won- 
derful circulation observed in the cells of 
many plants, and supposed to exist in all. 
It can only be compared to the circu- 
lation of the blood in animals. Nothing 
can give us a better idea of the inces- 
sant movement reigning in the vegetable 
world, which, in its outward aspect, 
appears so still. In animals the blood 
leaves the heart as the latter contracts 
and dilates periodically, and appears to 
propel the vivifying fluid into all the 
vessels of the body. But in plants, 
where we find no heart, this vital 
motion is still more mysterious. The 
discovery of this beautiful phenomenon 
is attributed to Bonaventura Corti, who 
observed it in 1772 im a species of 
Caulinia, and in several species of 
Chara. In the latter, which are not 
uncommon in ponds of clear water, in 
limestone districts, the cells of the plant 
are very large; and the circulation of 
the liquid contained in them can be 
seen with a very feeble microscope. The 
liquid which circulates is colourless, and 
we should scarcely perceive the move- 
ment but for the great number of green 
granules or nuclei which are carried 
along by the current, showing its force 
and direetion. If we take Chara (Nitella) 
flevilis, or any other plant of this family, 
and place it with water upon a glass 
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slide under the microscope, we may ob- 
serve the circulation for a very long 
time if the plant is not allowed to 
become dry. I have thus observed this 
circulation in the transparent portions 
near the roots of Chara fatida for days 
together ; for the movement continues 
as long as the plant lives, and ceases 
only with death. Since the time when 
Corti made his observations, the same 
rotation of the liquid contained in the 
cells has been observed in several other 
plants, especially in Va/lisneria spiralis, 
whose long ribbon-like leaves flourish 
in the rivers and canals of Southern 
Europe. Here we have two kinds of 
cells. Those in the centre of the leaf 
are long, quadrangular, or hexagonal cells, 
very large ; and those of the epidermis, 
which are more or less hexagonal and 
much smaller. In both we distinguish 
innumerable granules of a_ beautiful 
emerald green colour, in active motion 
round the sides of each cell ; the circu- 
lation in one cell taking generally an 
opposite direction to that in the cell 
immediately adjacent. The phenomenon 
is best seen in the large central cells ; 
but nothing can be finer than the circu- 
lation in the smaller hexagonal cells 
when it is rendered active by warmth, 
and viewed under a high magnifying 
power. At General Sabine’s svirées at 
the Royal Society, the circulation in 
these smaller cells has been exhibited 
under a power of 1,300 diameters. It 
is perfectly visible with a magnifying 
power of 250. When the phenomenon 
is sluggish, or does not appear, it can be 
brought on by applying a gentle heat 
to the plate which holds the section of 
the plant under observation. The same 
movement of the liquid contents of the 
cells is also beautifully seen in A nacharis 
alsinastr. a fresh water plant common 
in most of our stagnant shallow ponds 
around London, which appears to have 
been introduced into England about 
twenty years ago, and is now so common 
that hardly a pond or canal is without 
it. It is easily recognised by its pale 
stalk, generally about a foot long, and 
small, delicate-looking leaves, arranged 
three and three along the stalk. When 


one of these leaves is pulled off and 
placed under the microscope with a 
little water, an active circulation is seen, 
especially in the longer cells near the 
centre of the leaf, and in those adjacent. 
If no movement is observed, a little 
warmth will soon cause it to manifest 
itself. 

Again, in Stratoites aloides, a plant 
which is found in the ditches of forti- 
fied towns and in ponds of stagnant 
water, the same intercellular circulation 
has been observed by Dr. Hannon, of 
the Brussells University, and I believe 
by others. This plant is recognised by 
its leaves—somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to those of the aloe. But the same 
beautiful phenomena may be also seen in 
Nayas major, N. minor, in Hydrocharis 
morsus-rane, and probably in several 
other water-plants, where vegetation is 
active. A somewhat similar motion of 
the contents of the cell has been lately 
observed in those singular beings called 
Closterium, belonging to the family of 
Desmidiew; some of which resemble 
microscopic crescents of a bright emerald 
green colour (C. /unula). They are some- 
times also straight, and are found among 
the Conferve and Alge of our fresh-water 
ponds and ditches. Lastly, in the Algw 
called Achyle prolif. which grow upon 
the bodies of dead insects or hang 
as minute green tubes from the gills of 
dead fish, a very remarkable current has 
been witnessed by several observers. 

When this intercellular rotation is 
observed in Vallisneria, Chara, <Ana- 
charis, &c. we find that the green 
granules move for the most part close 
alongside the walls of the cell, the 
motion being generally in opposite di- 
rections in two contiguous cells. We 
remark also a luminous stratum along 
which the green globules move, which 
is such as would be produced by the 
action of cilia projecting from the cell- 
wall. Such cilia have not, however, 
been distinctly seen by any physiologist 
up to the present time. 

All the plants above-named, in which 
the circulation is so evident, are water 
plants. It is in these, on account of 
the size of the cells and the rapidity of 
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their vegetation, that the phenomenon 
in question is most easily witnessed. 
But the same wonderful motion has 
been observed in several land plants 
also. In 1807 Treviranus accidentally 
discovered this circulation in plants, 
without being aware of Corti’s previous 
observations. And in 1820 Dr. Schultz, 
of Berlin, discovered a progressive mo- 
tion in the vessels which contain the 
peculiar yellow juice in Chelidonium 
majus, 2 common plant which grows 
along hedges and walls, near villages, 
known by its bright yellow flower, and 
the brilliant yellow caustic juice which 
exudes from the stalk when broken. 
In 1829, Amici had his attention drawn 
to the same subject ; and at present we 
know several terrestrial plants in which 
the circulation can be put in evidence 
with as much ease as in water plants. 
In Chelidonium majus the phenomenon 
described by Schultz is observed in the 
laticifere, or vessels which carry the 
latex (yellow juice). By placing a 
fragment of a young leaf of this plant, 
moistened with water, under the micro- 
scope, and placing the instrument in 
the direct rays of the sun, we observe 
in the yellow vessels a very rapid move- 
ment, but a movement which differs 
essentially from that observed in the 
cells of Chara, Anacharis, &c. Du- 
trochet has endeavoured to show that 
the phenomenon described by Schultz 
is an optical illusion, and that no current 
exists really in these vessels of Cheli- 
donium majus. I have satisfied myself 
that the phenomenon in question, 
whether it be a real circulation or an 
optical illusion owing to interference 
of the sun’s rays, can only be seen 
when the microscope is placed in the 
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sunshine, and the direct light of the 
sun reflected upon the leaf by the 
mirror. In these circumstances a move- 
ment, a kind of vibration resembling a 
very rapid current, is distinctly seen ; 
but I have not been able to assure 
myself whether or no a current really 
exists, and it appears to me that the 
drawing of this phenomenon given in 
Adrien de Jussieu’s “ Elemens de Bo- 
tanique” is not taken strictly from 
nature. 

In a thin slice of the bark of the 
Sycamore, after the epidermis has been 
removed, large cells containing granules 
of chlorophylle, similar to the smaller 
cells of Vallisneria, are seen ; and some 
botanists assure us that, when such a 
slice is taken from a very young branch, 
or from any part in active vegetation, 
the motions of the green globules indi- 
cate a rotatory current like that observed 
in the plants above-named. The same 
organic current is well seen, it is said, in 
the stipules of the leaves of several fig- 
trees, notably in those of Ficus elastica, 
&c. Weare assured likewise that a kind 
of circulation has been observed in the 
corolla of the large white Convolvulus 
so plentiful in some of our hedges; 
also in the hairs which are found upon 
the calyx and flower of Z'radescantia 
virginica, where we see the current start 
from a nucleus, flow about the cell in 
several directions, and return again to 
the nucleus. Lately it has been asserted 
that the hairs of every plant, when 
sufficiently magnified (and warmed, pro- 
bably), show the same phenomenon, 
especially those of Plantago media, &c.; 
but I find no such current in the hairs 
of the Nettle, 














CHALONS—THE CAMP, AND FETE NAPOLEON. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS TRENCH, 
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Saturpay, August 6.—By train from 
Paris to Chiélons-sur-Marne. Little to 
notice in the earlier part of the journey. 
The country flat, uninteresting, and, like 
England at the present time, very dry 
and burned up. Advancing onwards, 
I was much pleased at the vast extent 
and continuous succession of hills and 
slopes, largely covered with vines (most 
of them for champagne wine), or divided 
into thousands and tens of thousands of 
small patches of all kinds of crops. As 
may be expected from the system of sub- 
division of property from generation to 
generation, they are becoming smaller 
and smaller, even to such a degree that 
many of them looked no bigger than a 
strip of carpet ready for a common-sized 
room. The parallelogram is the favourite 
shape. 

I am told that the grapes are not only 
plentiful this year, but likely to afford 
a first-rate vintage, from the heat of the 
continuous sun. But even the vines 
want rain ; a most rare circumstance at 
this time of the year. 

I always like old French towns; and 
the large number of them with which I 
am familiar has rather increased than 
diminished my interest in them. Ac- 
cordingly, I was much gratified to find 
ourselves lodged in one of them for the 
Sunday, and at one of those really old- 
fashioned hotels of which travellers at 
the present time, as they fly from one 
grand city to another, know so very 
little. There were the large French 
windows, with their red hangings, tassels, 
and cheerful white muslin curtains—the 
bed in the recess—the mirrors, and com- 
fortable chairs, with their red-stuffed 


cushions and backs. There was the - 


dinner-bell, soon after we had arrived, 

inviting to the table @héte—the varied 

provision of ail kinds on the table, with- 
No. 60.—voL. x. 








out any care or trouble in the ordering, 
and the kindest and most friendly atten- 
tion from all in the establishment. All 
this was quite inspiriting to an old 
French traveller, and truly glad was I 
to have the opportunity of showing it to 
my young companions, for the first time 
in such a scene. In travelling at the 
present day it is very easy to find the 
new-grand hotels—like the Louvre at 
Paris, with all its pompous and mecha- 
nical system, railroads and stations, and 
railway-carriages—very much like one 
another all over the world, et cetera 
ejusmodi ; but one often at present fails 
to realize even the smallest and most 
passing experience of the old locomotive 
system, or of former receptions in inns 
or hotels. For instance, here it was 
that I saw the first specimen which I 
had yet met on this journey in France 
of the old continental diligence. I duly 
explained and expounded it in its various 
compartments, arrangements for luggage, 
&c. &c., as a vehicle wherein I had passed 
many, many hours in former days, and 
travelled many hundreds of miles before 
rails had been laid down in the land. 
In vain, however, should I have looked 
for a still greater curiosity—a live French 
postilion of old times, with his glazed 
hat, sounding whip, and enormous iron- 
hooped jack-boots, laid at the side of 
his horse, and into which he walked 
before mounting, to make ready for a 
fall off one of the old white cart-horses 
which it was his lot to ride, at about five 
miles an hour, along the straight, white 
road. 
The hotel at which we were bears the 
extraordinary name—Hotel de la haute 
Mére de Dieu. It is the only instance 
in which I remember to have met the 
appellation ; and I was really at first 
almost unwilling to pronounce it, and 
LL 
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could scarcely conceive that I was right, 
o2 having it recommended to me while 
on the line. The name, however, on the 
omnibus at the station, as well as in 
large letters on the wall, soon proved 
its accuracy. 

Chalons is by far iess altered than 
most French towns of equal size and 
distinction. So much the better, in my 
opinion, for its interest to the traveller. 
The cathedrat is a poor, unsatisfactory 
structure, looks tumbling down, and is 
in much need of restoration. This, to a 
eertain degree, is going on. The church 
of Notre Dame, near the Hdétel de Ville, 
is a far superior and really magnificent 
eld structure both within and without. 
It has been so admirably restored that 
it is absolutely difficult to distinguish 
the new from the old portions. It would 
be a noble edifice for reproduction as a 
grand church in our own or any other 
land, if the purse and liberality of the 
builder were equal to it, and an architect 
would allow it instead of his own design, 
with very rare self-denial and modesty. 
I just throw out the suggestion. At 
the west entranee there is a very noble 
Gothie organ, richly carved in oak, and 
so arranged as not to darken the light 
from the. window. It lines the wall on 
each side, so that the two portions of 
the organ face one another, and the 
painted glass appears between them. 

From one of the turrets of this church 
a lovely and most musical chime sounds 
at six in the morning and nine in the 
evening. It is produced by a curious 
and very intricate piece of mechanism. 
I was told that it was formed of fifty-six 
bells. ‘There is a marvellous delicacy 
and sweetness in the tone—quite un- 
earthly. It sounds from on high, as 
beckoning heavenwards, and reminds 
one of the belis and music on the other 
side of the river in the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” when the new-comers “ thought 
they heard all the bells therein to ring,” 
welcoming them to the city. These 
soft and most melodious tones offered a 
strong contrast to the abounding noises of 
a French town—many of them pleasant 
and inspiriting enough to those who are 
not nervous ; others quite the contrary. 
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Chimes are not common with us. There 
are none of which I am aware, even in 
Oxford, that city of bells; but there is 
one in my neighbourhood—I mean at 
Woodstock. I remember them as more 
frequent in Belgium than anywhere else, 

Sunday.—As in Paris, so, I believe, 
throughout all the towns and country of 
France, the Féte de Napoleon—i.e. in 
honour of the Emperor's birthday—is 
kept with all kinds of shows, holiday- 
making, religious services, illuminations, 
&c. Masses are said for him in the 
churches, and the melodious steeple-bells 
rang out loudly in their most jubilant 
tones. The tricolour flags were hung 
out from the Hétel de Ville, and from 
all the other public establishments; and 
many smaller flags of the same hue 
decorated the hotels, coffee-houses, and 
many private shops and dwellings. We 
saw something of the French services 
and gorgeous ceremonies attending them. 
The Bishop of Chalons died lately, and 
no suecessor has yet been appointed. 
Three priests, in long, splendid yellow 
garments, ministered at the cathedral. 
The music was very sweet—the organ 
blending, as usual, most harmoniously 
with the voices and instrumental per- 
formance. 

On inquiry as to English residents 
and Protestant worship, we could hear 
of very few of our countrymen. It does 
not seem a place to which they resort. 
Sometimes one or another comes on 
champagne matters, on the way to the 
camp, or to break the long journey from 
Paris. 

Near the station, a small “ Temple” 
—Protestant church—has been opened 
through the care and liberality of Madame 
Jackson, wife of the chief wine merchant, 
whose cellars are a “lion” here, and, I 
understand, very well worth a visit. We 
attended, but, missing our way, through 
a wrong direction given, came in late. 
The clergyman, of whom I heard a high 
account, was away. When we went in, 
a scripture-reader was reading a French 
tract or book to the few assembled 
worshippers. It was an evangelical 
statement on the distinction between the 
Law and the Gospel, but delivered with- 

















out the least emphasis or apparent 
endeavour to impress by the voice and 
manner. <A hymn followed; then a 
prayer, like ours, for “all conditions 
of men;” thenthe benediction. We re- 
turned home under the welcome shadow 
of the houses. The day very sultry, 
and dust lying thickly all around. No 
season with so little rain has been 
remembered in France. It is here as 
with us; and, as I hear, thiough Italy, 
Spain, and the greatest part of Europe. 
But the air is clear as crystal ; and the 
moon and the sunset, day after day, 
divide between them the evening hours. 
Happily, a light breeze is continually 
playing, and I cannot say that there is 
anything close or sultry to oppress. 

In the evening there was a procession 
of music, torches, and lanterns. It issued 
from the Hétel de Ville, and proceeded 
round the chief streets and places of 
the town, accompanied by large, well- 
behaved crowds ; but it was a very poor 
affair, though apparently welcome to 
the inhabitants as a part of the Féte 
Napoleon. 

Monday.—The bells rang out joyously, 
loud and long, at five this morning. The 
more noise, it seems, the better and more 
welcome to French ears. 

At about 6 a.m. I went by train to 
the Camp, taking my ticket to the 
neighbouring station of Marmelen. A 
large crowd attended from Chalons and 
elsewhere. On leaving the train I 
mounted one of the crowded vehicles 
in waiting, and was driven through a 
vast multitude of tents; and, after a 
most dusty transit of about two miles, 
I reached an emincnce, where some very 
neat permanent brick buildings are 
erected, which I conclude are the quar- 
ters of the officers in chief command. I 
saw no edifice of any peculiar distinction 
for the Emperor, though, of course, such 
may exist without my knowing anything 
about it from my short visit. Near this 
was erected a small covered platform, very 
plain, with an altar upon it, facing the 


troops, who were gathered together this . 


morning in full military order to hear 
mass for the Emperor. Immediately 
behind this structure were two large 
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circles of soldiers, who were to perform 
the music of the ceremony. At about 
half-past eight o’clock, a priest in his 
official robes, and accompanied by two 
attendants, mounted the platform. <A 
band of sixty musicians played, and a 
cannon was occasionally fired to mark 
certain parts of the service. After the 
musicians had done their part, there was 
a chant by another circle of soldiers, with 
a leader in the middle. This military 
choir appeared to me to amount to 
several hundreds in number. The hymn 
was very beautifully sung, and without 
the aid of any musical accompaniment. 
The service lasted about an hour. Ina 
line with the platform, and stretching 
some way behind it, was a large crowd 
of spectators. They were well-behaved, 
but were moving about, and talking 
freely, and it was only here and there 
that [ observed any marked signs of 
devotion or religious attention to the 
proceedings. 

Immediately in front of the platform 
stood the Marshal in command— 
M‘Mahon, Duke of Magenta—with his 
staff of officers. On conclusion of the 
service, the Marshal and his staff 
mounted their horses, and a scene very 
pleasing to me as an Englishman oc- 
curred, 

I had heard the words “ militaires 
Anglais—officiers Anglais,” frequently 
repeated by the soldiers in the various 
groups near me, and had recognised at 
an earlier period of the morning the 
well-known full-dress red of our army, 
worn by two fine soldier-like gentlemen. 
One who, .as appeared afterwards, must 
have been highest in rank, was, so far 
as I could judge, about sixty years of 
age. I have not the least idea who he 
was. Marshal M‘Mahon, followed by 
his staff and some Egyptian officers, 
mounted on their small but beautiful 
Arabs, now rode into the inclosed 
grounds where these two officers were, 
and soon issued forth again. The only 
one by his side was one of these English- 
men. I saw the Marshal salute him, 
speak to him with all cordial attention ; 
and, on breaking into the canter, which 
was done close to me, he appeared to bow 
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for his assent, and tell him of the pace 
intended, that he might not be taken 
by surprise. 

Probably I shall make some blunders 
in a military point of view—even in the 
few statements now made—but I shall 
just describe the scene as it appeared 
to me. 

The Marshal first took up his position 
at a spot pexhaps about three hundred 
yards opposite the little chapel and 
neighbouring eminence, where the crowd 
of spectators was chiefly gathered. His 
suite, the Turkish or Egyptian officers 
and other attendants, were arranged 
partly in a parallel row and partly 
behind him, the two English officers 
occupying the chief post of honour 
immediately at his right hand. Their 
red looked very handsome, not to say 
conspicuous, in contrast with the dark 
hue forming the foundation-colour of 
the French regimentals. Right opposite 
the Marshal and his staff, and between 
him and us on the eminence, a very 
large military band was drawn up, which 
took an active part in the proceedings 
of the day, and played various pieces 
during the whole review. 

Thirty-two thousand soldiers now 
passed in succession, all of them at a 
very rapid step or rate. First came 
the infantry; and, as each division 
marched on, the general in command 
of the division, with his staff, rode 
forward in front of the soldiery, sa- 
luting the Marshal as he passed, then 
wheeling round in a semicircle, and 
taking up his place, till the whole 
division had passed by, right opposite 
the Marshal, so that the troops passed 
on between them. 

The day was very brilliant with sun- 
shine, and a fresh breeze played around. 
This latter was very favourable to the 
spectacle, since, had there been none, 
the immense quantity of dust on the 
plain would have utterly wrapped and 
concealed the whole body of troops in 


motion, the Marshal, band and all. 
“ Never,” the common remark was, 
“anything like such a dust since there 
had been the camp.” And I can well 
conceive it. Even when the infantry 
marched by, they were much obscured 
in the cloud raised by their step ; and 
by and by, when cavalry and artillery 
passed at a gallop, there were literally 
periods when you could not see them 
at all. But the breeze blew the dust 
speedily away, and cleared the ground 
in time for the appearance of each 
succeeding regiment. Two or three 
times there was a most curious sight 
—the sun glistening brightly on the 
helmets of the cavalry as they galloped 
by in long ranks, and producing the 
effect of a flashing line of light shining 
out from the dust and passing by at 
the utmost speed, while nothing else to 
cause it was visible. 

The whole review took about an 
hour. All who were engaged in it 
passed on with much rapidity to their 
quarters ; the crowd melted away ; and 
I returned to Chalons, after the enjoy- 
ment of a most interesting and peculiar 
spectacle, and only wishing that it could 
have been shared by some military 
friend at my side. The number of 
troops engaged, though small in com- 
parison with that often brought under 
review, was far larger than that which 
can be seen in our country, and there 
were special circumstances attendant on 
the ceremony very striking to an English 
spectator. 

I had one companion only in the 
railway carriage home. We had some 
conversation, chiefly about the camp 
and scene in general. He was a high- 
bred officer, apparently about sixty 
years old. On arriving at Chalons, I 
saw him step into a carriage awaiting 
him, from which he made me a most 
polite salute, hat in hand. On inquiry, 
I found that he was the prefect and a 
general of division. 
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CORRUPTION AT ELECTIONS AND THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


BY W. D. CHRISTIE. 


A movement for restraint of bribery 
and expenditure at elections, which 
has found favour with several earnest 
and several practical men, and which 
has been warmly advocated in this 
Magazine by Mr. Maurice, has met with 
ridicule and unfair treatment from a 
writer in the Saturday Review. 

Mr. Maurice’s article in the July 
number of this Magazine, which has 
been reprinted by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social 
Science, spoke of “a cry from the deep 
heart of the nation,” which, he trusted, 
would come forth against the great evil 
of bribery at elections. He said :— 


*¢ Cries arise from the deep heart of a nation, 
for the removal of abuses which it has tole- 
rated—which it has, at last, discovered to be 
absolutely incompatible with its honesty and 
its freedom ; which it is determined, at all 
costs, and with deep repentance for its par- 
ticipation in them, to have done with for ever. 
Those cries, more deep than loud, in which the 
true spirit of a land comes forth, are not un- 
derstood in a moment by its representatives ; 
are drowned, it may be, some time, by the 
shriekers, or laughed off by the scorners. But 
when the shriekers are hoarse, and the wit of 
the scorners is dry, these are found to have a 
meaning in them which must be heeded. 
Legislation obeys an impulse which it was un- 
able to create. The evil, a few petty details 
of which could not be touched without much 
fear, under ey | protests, with a reasonable 
expectation of disappointment, is torn up by 
the roots.” 


The writer in the Saturday Review 
is exceedingly witty and absurd upon 
this. He says :— 


‘Mr. Maurice proposes to elicit ‘a cry from 
the deep heart of the nation,’ by which ‘the evil 
will be torn up from the roots.’ What a cry 
from the deep heart of the nation may be like 
—what a deep heart is like—whether it is a 
form of that organ known to anatomists— . 
whether deep hearts have a faculty of ‘ cry- 
ing, which is certainly denied to hearts of a 
more common-place shape, and why the meta- 
phorical heart of the country is supposed to be 


afflicted with this curious form of disease—are 
questions into which we shall not attempt to 
enter. We have no doubt—as Mr. Maurice 
tells us so—that a cry from the deep heart of 
a nation is admirably adapted for tearing up 
an evil by the roots.” 


It will be observed that the writer 
has honourably taken trouble to bring 
together from distant sentences the two 
expressious, “a cry from the deep heart 
of the nation,” and “tearing up an evil 
by the roots,” in order to make a foun- 
dation for his wit. Mr. Maurice is a 
master of the English language, who, it 
may be supposed, is not justly open to 
this ridicule. And why not a cry from 
the heart? May not a cry come from 
the heart as well as speech. “Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” And may not a heart be 
deep as well as abundant, and may 
not a nation have a heart as well as 
voice ? 

A paper which I had the honour of 
reading at a meeting of the Jurisprudence 
Department of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science has 
been the origin of the movement which 
the Saturday Reviewer derides ; and he 
makes some remarks on passages of my 
paper quite worthy of his criticism on 
Mr. Maurice’s metaphor. He says of 
me :— 

‘ “He (Mr. Christie) recommends that can- 
didates intending to contest a borough or a 
county should be required to enter into an 
agreement with each other to abstain from 
corrupt practices ; and under this name they 
must mutually promise to abstain, and to force 
their supporters to abstain, from all attempts 
on the part of customers to influence trades- 
men, and on the part of landlords to influence 


- tenants.” 


I have put into italics the words 
required, must, and force. This is the 
critic’s misrepresentation to make way 
for his criticism. I have never said 
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anything about requiring such agree- 
ments, which would have been simply 
absurd, as being altogether impracticable. 
What I have said is, “ Endeavours 
“should be made everywhere to procure 
“agreements between opposing candidates 
“and opposing leaders of parties in con- 
“ stituencies to abstain from bribery and 
“to limit expenditure.” And again, “ I 
“ propose to invite and incite candidates 
“through the.country to co-operate and 
“combine.” And again, “ Every one in 
“becoming a member of the Association 
“would thereby pledge himself to abstain 
“from corrupt expenditure by himself or 
“friends, and to do everything in his 
“power to discourage and prevent it.” 
This is not “requiring ;” there is no 
“ must” here, nor “ force.” 
The Saturday Reviewer proceeds :— 


“*Tt occurs to Mr. Christie that a candidate 
might sometimes lose his seat by an indiscreet 
adherence to this pr mise ; but then he sug- 
gests that it is probable that the defeated can- 
didate’s party might gain a seat somewhere 
else, under the same system—supposing it to 
be adopted there also. This, Mr. Christie 
appears to think, will be a great consolation 
to the defeated candidates.” 


I have said nothing about “ consola- 
tion to the defeated candidates.” What 
I have said is this, and I think it isa 
fair subsidiary argument to address to 
political parties :— 

“In many cases, parties will remain in the 
same relative position in constituencies after 
such an agreement. Candidates will save their 
money, the cause of public morality will gain, 
and the result of the election be the same. In 
other cases where a candidate could only gain 
his end by bribery, he and his party will make 
up their minds to lose by the agreement only 
what could not be securely won (for there 
always remains the danger of an election 
petition and its consequences) ; and what one 
political party loses in this way in one con- 
stituency the other will probably lose in 
another. The balance of parties will probably 
be little affected on the whole. In some of 
the many boroughs, where parties are nearly 
balanced, and a small corrupt phalanx turns 
the scale (and some of these are em the 
worst cases of corruption), there will probabl 
be compromises, by which each party wi 
obtain an uncontested seat. Here again the 
cause of ~~ morality will gain, and the 
peace of the borough will be secured ; and in 
these cases of nearly balanced parties a large 
minority, which a few accidents or more care 
in succeeding registrations might convert into 
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a majority, has a fair claim to a share of the 
representation. Such cumpromises occurring 
in several constituencies would probably not 
disturb in the end the balance of parties. This 
may be considered a low mode of treating the 
subject, but it is well to endeavour to conciliate 
political partisanship.” 

The writer proceeds, in a passage of 
which it is hard to say whether the 
ribaldry or the nonsense is greater, to 
recommend that this plan of agreements 
should be carried further, and “applied 
“to other vices which depend for their 
“vitality on the fact that they are 
“equally agreeable to those who sin 
“and those who are sinned against.” 
It is enough to say that the agreements 
recommended are not between briber 
and bribed, but between competing 
bribers. 

I said in my paper :— 

“To return to the subject of agreements to 
abstain from corruption : where any candidate 
or his committee should refuse, on being for- 
mally applied to for the purpose, to jom in 
such an agreement, he will be an object of sus- 
picion. Amid the hubbub of a general election, © 
the suggested association may be a central 
eye to watch everywhere, and a central head 
and hand to aid in exposure and punishment 
through existing laws.’ 

The meaning of this is clear—that 
an association, making it its business to 
watch elections through the country, 
will keep a special look-out on the pro- 
ceedings of a candidate and his friends 
who shall have refused to make an 
agreement to abstain from corruption, 
with a view to employing the existing 
machinery of penal laws, petitions, and 
parliamentary commissions. The Satur- 
day Reviewer, however, thinks this very 
absurd, and gives vent to his wit in 
language which he will probably feel 
proud to see reproduced. 

“But the difficulty occurs, that the candi- 
date may decline to make the promise, and 
may persist in availing himself of the advan- 
tages which his money gives him. What will 
Mr. Christie do with a benighted candidate of 
this kind ? His.answer is ready. ‘ He will be 
an object of suspicion,’ &c. The mind staggers 
at the contemplation of the awful condition of 
that man who should be an object of suspicion 
to the National Social Science Association.” 

This is very funny. 

The writer has his serious as well as 
sportive vein. It is very likely my 
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fault, but I find it much more difficult 
to understand his serious reasoning than 
his wit. But what I understand him 
to say in his serious mood is this—that 
there is no real harm in the practice 
of bribery; that bribery, bribing or 
being bribed, is “an offence created by 
“act of parliament,” and “can claim 
“little other moral assistance than that 
“ which may be furnished by the fear of 
“ the punishment that it inflicts ;” that it 
is not more wrong of an elector to take 
five pounds for his vote than for Mr. 
Dutton, the member for Hampshire, to 
have voted, in the great division of last 
session, for Lord Palmerston, “not be- 
“cause he approved his policy, but out 
“of feelings of neighbourly regard” 
(this is of course assuming that such 
was Mr. Dutton’s motive ; and, if his 
motive was entirely and exactly as repre- 
sented, most people would say that he 
Was wrong, as the man who receives 
five pounds for his vote is also wrong) ; 
that “neighbourly regard is a very 
“innocent feeling, but so is the desire 
‘* for five pounds ;” that ‘it is some- 
“times attempted to eke out the case 
“by the assertion that bribery pro- 
“ duces demoralization, over and above 
“the demoralization which is always 
“ entailed by a conscious breach of the 
“ Jaw ”—but, adds this wise writer, with 
great cautiousness, you must prove this 
before you can argue upon it. “The 
“ point, if true, would be material, but 
“it cannot be argued upon until it has 
“ been ascertained to be a fact.” The 
Saturday Reviewer thinks that there is a 
great deal of confusion between bribery 
and other incidents of a contested 
election. “The demoralization,” he 
says, “if that name may be given to 
“the saturnalia which usually accom- 
“ panies! the exercise of constitutional 
“rights, has more to do with the 
“ treating and the general excitement 
“than with direct payment of money. 
“ All occasions on which large bodies of 


1 Tt is singular that the severe critic of Mr. 
Maurice’s metaphors should have been so little 
mindful of his own grammar ; and it is difficult 
to see how a logical writer can think of giving 
the name demoralization to saturnalia, though 
demoralization may be the effect. 
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“Englishmen are gathered together, 
“with a good deal of time on their 
“ hands, are apt to end in ‘ demoraliza- 
“tion ;> but an election is not much 
“ worse than a race or a fair.” 

And is this Saturday Review political 
morals and philosophy? Is it then all 
right when “an election is not much 
worse than a race or a fair?” Our 
legislation has gone against treating as 
well as bribing. Is there no medium 
between festive conviviality and bri- 
bery and treating? Cannot the “annual 
dinner” be separated from the “septen- 
nial bribe?”! Is it a right state of 
things when a sensible member of 
Parliament seriously puts forth as an 
argument for excluding the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court or the Master of the 
Rolls from the House of Commons, that 
there is “much done at every contested 
“election which it is not becoming for a 
“ judge of the land to engage in ?”* Is it 
right that the “divine idea” of the 
State should be drowned at elections in 
bribery, rioting, and drunkenness ? 

Am I called upon to prove that the 
giving or receiving of a bribe to deter- 
mine a vote is an evil in itself, indepen- 
dently of act of parliament ? 

The plan which is now proposed, and 
which the Saturday Review derides, of 
an appeal to the moral sense of the 
community against bribery and profuse 
expenditure at elections, was recom- 
mended by an eminently practical man, 
Sir Robert Peel :— 

“Tn every borough there are certain indi- 
viduals who take a lead in all political matters, 
and altogether influence the electors in their 
respective places. Now, I believe that, if these 
influential persons of both parties in boroughs 
set their faces against bribery, and came to an 
understanding to discourage all unnecessary 
expenses, they would do a great deal more 
towards the suppression of the evils complained 
f than all the acts of the Legislature. I do 
not therefore underrate the law ; but I think 
that good example and improved habits will 
more effectually lead to the diminution of 
bribery—its extinction I scarcely hope for— 
than any legislative enactment whatever, and 
I do hope that the leading men of the country 





1 «The annual dinner and septennial bribe.” 
Crabbe. 


2 Lord Hotham, March 3, 1853. 
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will set their faces so effectually against it 
that after the next general election, come 
when it may, there shall be little or no cause 
to complain on the score of bribery.” ? 

The Saturday Reviewer has chosen to 
describe the present movement as em- 
anating from a Committee consisting of 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, Mr. Chadwick, and myself, and 
has thought proper, with a peculiar 
taste, to add ihe name of Miss Emily 
Faithfull, who is the printer and pub- 
lisher for the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, as she 
is also “printer and publisher in ordinary 
to Her Majesty,” and who has no more 
to do with the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation than the printer of the Saturday 
Review with the authorship of its 
articles. But the Saturday Reviewer 
thinks it becoming to try to turn ridicule 
on this movement by sneers at the 
lady-printer. Mr. Chadwick also is 
sneered at. Yet Mr. Chadwick has 
done more than most men in practical 
social reform, and has been honoured 
within the present year by being chosen 


1 Hansard, June 6, 1842. 
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by the French Institute as one of the 
foreign members of its academy of moral 
and political sciences, in the place of 
Archbishop Whately. The names’ of 
Mr. Mill, Mr. Maurice, and Mr. Chadwick, 
will probably command respect from 
the intelligent public. The Saturday 
Reviewer has written for the ignorant 
and vulgar. But it may be stated that 
the Committee is not confined to the 
four gentlemen named, and that it com- 
prises several leading public men of 
both Houses of Parliament, and of both 
parties, and has already obtained the co- 
operation of others. Among those who 
have originated or promptly joined the 
movement are Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Russell, Lord Lyttelton, Sir John 
Pakington, Lord Stanley, Mr. Napier 
(the late Irish Chancellor), Mr. E. Baines, 
Mr. W. E.!Forster, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Arthur Mills, Lord Robert Montagu, 
Mr. Chambers (the Common Serjeant), 
and Mr. Thomas Hughes. It is hoped 
that honest men of all political parties 
and sections will continue to favour this 
movement, and that in time it will pro- 
duce some good effect. 





